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GOOD IDEAS—BAD ARITHMETIC 
ESPITE his other abilities, which are 
considerable, Dr. Alvin C. Eurich, Di- 
rector of the Fund for the Advance- 

ment of Education established by the Ford 
Foundation, appears to be as handicapped as we 
are when it comes to dealing with the simple 
processes of addition and subtraction, and this 
is a real handicap, for we can’t tackle the prob- 
lem of balancing a checkbook without large mis- 
givings as to the outcome. 

Dr. Eurich revealed his mathematical short- 
comings in an article bearing the title, “We 
Have Teachers Enough—Right Now!” which ap- 
peared in the March 1956 issue of the Farm 
Journal and Country Gentleman. 

“We'd have no teacher shortage today if we 
really made use of our superior teachers,” Dr. 
Eurich flatly stated. 

“But we're not doing it. We're wasting them 
—only partway using them. Because we assume 
that schools must not change. Everything else in 
the world can change, but teaching must remain 
the same, year in, year out. 

“Whether we can summon the imagination 
and gumption to solve the situation remains to 
be seen. 

“But we could solve it. Without increasing 
our budget, either. Here are some things that I 
submit would give every child a good teacher 
and hence a good education: 

“Bring children together in larger groups, 
when feasible. 

“Use fewer and better teachers for larger 
classes. 

“Use assistant teachers and cadets to handle 
routine work and classroom supervision, and let 
the real teachers teach. 

“Bring new tools into the classroom—espe- 
cially television—so that children everywhere can 
have the top teachers, the best minds in the 
nation.” 

Now let’s agree at the outset that Dr. Eurich 
has a point. If we followed his suggestions, there 
is no doubt that we could improve our schools, 
and improve them immeasurably. 


But let’s not kid ourselves. We aren’t going to 
get a better educational program by spending 
less money and by coasting along with the pres- 
ent shortage of teachers. What Dr. Eurich advo- 
cates calls for more teachers, many, many more 
teachers. And the changes he proposes will cost 
money, lots and lots of money. There’s nothing 
wrong with Dr. Eurich’s plan. The only thing 
wrong is his arithmetic. He subtracted when he 
should have added. And he demonstrated his 
own error when he went on to spell out in detail 
the way the job could be done. 

“Television is one way,” he notes. “A really 
good teacher can reach 100, 1,000, or 25,000 
pupils. How do we know? Because we're doing 
it right now in the fifth grade of 20 schools in 
Pennsylvania. Every day these pupils are 
taught arithmetic, reading, and French over 
Pittsburgh’s educational television station—not 
by average teachers but by superlative teach- 
Thiaes 
But the superlative teachers are additions to, 
not substitutes for, the regular classroom teach- 
ers, as Dr. Eurich himself goes on to state. We 
also have to turn to addition, rather than to 
subtraction, when we begin to talk, as Dr. Eu- 
rich does, of “teachers’ aides” and “multiple 
faculties.” “In Fairfield, Connecticut,” he writes, 
“grades two and three of one school with 128 
pupils have been combined under a ‘multiple 
faculty’ including one experienced teacher, two 
beginning teachers and two assistants. . 

“Think of the implications! If the teachers’ 
aide system alone were adopted on a nationwide 
scale, our ‘teacher shortage’ would vanish over- 
night. If in the process we kept only the better 
half of our teachers, our teaching would be im- 
proved immeasurably. .. .” 

We face a serious crisis in education. A real 
part of that crisis is a shortage of teachers. Many 
American schools can’t get even poor teachers to 
stand in the classrooms. For this reason, the pro- 
posals Dr. Eurich advances deserve the widest 
possible publicity. But when we go about the 
business of selling these ideas to the public, let’s 
be sure we have our figures straight. There is no 
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bargain basement for better education, Dr. Eu- 
rich notwithstanding, and the sooner the public 
accepts this fact the sooner we will begin to solve 
the problem. 


CONTRIBUTIONS 


OR REASONS unknown to us, we have 

received during the past several months 

far more articles than we have ever re- 
ceived before in a comparable period of time. 
The fact is that by actual count the number of 
manuscripts reaching our desk for consideration 
during the publication year now drawing to a 
close has been just about triple the number of 
any previous publication year. This is good 
news, of course, the best possible news, and 


May 1956 


especially so because so many of the articles 
have been top rate in quality. Although the 
situation multiplies the editorial problem of 
reading, selecting, and scheduling manuscripts 
for publication, we have no wish to return to 
the old days when we often approached the 
printer’s deadline with an almost empty barrel. 

But we still need manuscripts, and we hope 
contributors will continue to keep the mails 
busy. Elementary school and junior high school 
articles remain as elusive as ever. So, too, do 
the crisp, concise reports of actual classroom 
activities and school-community projects. And 
we have never been able to get the special fea- 
tures—the 300-500 word biographical sketches; 


(Continued on page 202) 





Letters From Readers 


SIRS: 


We find in a footnote on page 15 of the Janu- 
ary 1956 issue of Social Education that our book, 
Education and Social Integration, by Stanley is 
credited to Columbia University Press. Actually 
the book was published by the Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University— 
a publication agency entirely independent of the 
Columbia Press. 

H. L. ForKNER, JR. 
Bureau of Publications 


SIRS: 

What I like especially about the January 1956 
issue of Social Education was its variety: anthro- 
pology, economics, history, and pedagogy. Wein- 
grod’s article on anthropology was informative 
and yet unpretentious; Stovall’s “Lecture vs. 
proves the difficulties of pursuing 
the basic pedagogic myth—the best of all possi- 
ble teaching methods; Gunderson’s summary of 
weaknesses in current economics college teach- 
ing is also deserving of study by the high school 
teacher; and lastly, Gross’s hint that the New 
Deal is still deserving of classroom study does 
a real service in pinpointing the contributions 
of one of the great evolutionary periods in our 
history. 

All in all, the January issue was a good one. 


Discussion” 


; IsIDORE STARR 
Brooklyn Technical High School 


SIRs: 


The present school year I am spending in ob- 
serving junior high schools in the Los Angeles 
area under a fellowship from the Ford Founda 
tion’s Fund for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion. .. . Your columns were my original source 
of information on the Fund's fellowship pro 
gram. I owe you my deepest thanks. 

LEON D. NETTLETON 
Long Beach, California 


SIRs: 


I thought you might be interested in knowing 
that Social Education has reached Norway! 

Enclosed is a New Year’s card that I have just 
received from Oslo. 

If a “World Association of 
Petit Nicos” is being organized, you have only 
yourself to blame. 


Friends of Le 


““MONSIEUR DANNIE” 


Monsieur Dannie: 

Amicales pensées et meilleurs voeux d’heu- 
année de Lesoil—lecteur de 
francais &4 T Université d’Oslo (Norvége)—membre 


reuse Maurice 
de . .. lassociation mondiale des “Amis du 
Petit Nicos et de Pretty Hoétel.” 
M. I esoil 
Grimelundshaugen, 1 
Smestad-Oslo (Norway) 





Chinese Mandarins and 
Western Traders: II 


Eugene P. Boardman 








VER centuries of contact the Chinese 

worked out methods such as the tribute 

system for dealing with the less civilized 
peoples living on the farther side of China’s 
northern and western borders. Barbarians like- 
wise had to develop ways of accommodation to 
the non-nomadic Chinese whom they encountered 
to the south and the east. 

In times when barbarian strength was inferior 
to that of Chinese, the tribute system governed, 
but occasions arose in Chinese history when 
strong dynasties declined. Then barbarian war- 
riors, more successful than the American Indians 
against Western settlers, stormed the passes, 
sacked the Chinese capital, and set up dynasties 
themselves. One such period of barbarian king- 
doms in the north was from 220 to 589 A.D. 
Another was the era from go7 to g60 A.D. At 
such times the non-Chinese groups in control 
discover in their new position of political supe- 
riority that previous experiences north of the 
frontier do not fit them for ruling settled areas. 
lo be successful the natural tendency is to adopt 
prevailing Chinese modes. This can be accom- 
panied by intermarriage and alteration of old 
ways of life so that the barbarian becomes Chi- 
nese in culture and perhaps also militarily unfit, 
either against other barbarian nomads or against 
resurgent Chinese. In time the barbarian prob- 
lem of ruling Chinese clarifies itself into two sub- 
problems, how to administer the affairs of Chi- 
nese in settled areas and how to maintain iden- 
tity and military efficiency. It may be stated as a 
general proposition that with one possible excep- 
tion, the Northern Wei dynasty, barbarian peo- 
ple were not conspicuously successful with either 
problem till the tenth century. Then three peo- 








The author of this article, the first section of which 
appeared in the April issue, is Associate Professor 
of History at the University of Wisconsin, has taught 
Far Eastern History at Wisconsin since 1946, and is 
currently chairman of its Committee for East Asian 
Studies. 
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ples establish rule over Chinese and apparently 
do better than their predecessors. These are the 
Ch’i-tans (g07-1125), the Ju-chen Tatars from 
Manchuria (1115-1234) and the Mongols (1279- 
1368). The first two established dynasties that 
ruled Northeast China only, whereas the Mongols 
were the first to rule all of China as a barbarian 
group. Kublai Khan, whom Marco Polo served 
as an official, was the first barbarian emperor of 
the whole of China. Not much study has been 
made yet of the Ju-chen accomplishment, but the 
Mongols and particularly the Ch’i-tans have 
been thoroughly studied. Apparently the Ch’i- 
tans worked out formulae of cooperation with 
Chinese which still preserved their identity suc- 
cessfully. Separate customs, diet, military respon- 
sibilities, and avocations based on their experi- 
ence prior to conquest of Chinese were used. It 
is significant that when they were eventually 
overcome by the Ju-chen Tatars. the Ch’i-tan peo- 
ples did not seek refuge with Chinese but split 
into two groups, one retiring to Manchuria and 
the other migrating to Chinese Turkestan to 
found a refugee state. Once their long conquest 
of China was over, the Mongols showed an ability 
to learn quickly, to improvise, and to use the 
talents of gifted foreigners in ruling China. For- 
eign administrators of diverse origin dominated 
the higher echelons of government; Chinese were 
relegated to the lower posts. Moslem Arabs were 
conspicuous in positions of financial responsi- 
bility. The Mongols became sufficiently naval 
minded to organize respectable amphibious op- 
erations against Japan. Under their guidance 
trade by sea boomed and the port cities of South 
China contributed largely to their tax revenues. 
The Mongols failed to use the Chinese in the 
upper echelons of their government, however, 
and this in the long run cut down the length 
of their rule. Measures for preserving identity 
were not as carefully worked out, apparently, 
as the Ch’i-tans had done. In the end a native 
Chinese uprising drove them from China back to 
the area of present-day Outer Mongolia. 

It is instructive that all three—Ch’i-tan, Ju- 
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chen, and Mongol—used Peking as a capital. All 
three, also, preserved their experiences in a 
Chinese style dynastic history. 


The barbarians who finally mastered the two 
problems of ruling Chinese were the Manchus, 
originally obscure peoples from Northern Man- 
churia. The dynasty which they installed began 
its rule over China in 1644, maintaining itself 
till Sun Yat-sen’s Chinese Revolution of 1912. 
The Manchu rule of 268 years, a respectable term 
of power for a strong Chinese dynasty, is the 
longest any outside group has been able to 
rule the Chinese. To accomplish this, Manchu 
leaders took particular pains to examine the rec- 
ord of the Ch’i-tans, the Ju-chens, and the Mon- 
gols for help with their two major problems. In 
addition, they were able in earlier stages of their 
conquests after occupying South Manchuria to 
employ Chinese and Chinese methods in govern- 
ing agricultural areas. Manchus served in Ming 
frontier garrisons. They learned Chinese and 
became attached to Confucian modes of thought 
—all this well before their installation in China 
itself. 

As a result, when the opportunity came for 
their installation in China proper, Manchu 
leaders could tell the Chinese that the change in 
masters involved no change in ideas or institu- 
tions for administration. The Manchu emperors 
subsidized the production of great works of 
Chinese scholarship—encyclopediae, _bibliogra- 
phies, editions of the Classics. The Emperor 
caused to be written a dynastic history of the pre- 
ceding dynasty just as though he were a Chinese. 


The traditional Chinese civil service exami- 
nations and traditional Confucian material for 
these examinations were continued. Intelligent, 
trained Chinese who passed the proper exam- 
inations were appointed to the highest ad- 
ministrative posts in the government. The Man- 
chus embraced Chinese culture and Confucian 
orthodoxy. In some respects they were as Chinese 
as the Chinese. In effect the educated upper rul- 
ing classes of Chinese which can be designated 
as landed gentry, scholars, and officials were 
taken into partnership, forming what Fairbank 
calls the Manchu-Chinese dyarchy. In the nine- 
teenth century when serious rebellion threatened 
the dynasty and the traditional Confucian cul- 
ture, these upper-class Chinese remained loyal to 
the Manchus and the Chinese culture which the 
Manchus had adopted. The Emperor’s position 
was universalized to make him monarch of all 


under Heaven. The Manchu leaders thus suc- 
ceeded in enlisting the services and loyalty of 
educated Chinese. No other barbarian rulers of 
China had been able to do as much. It did not 
matter that in the process the Chinese scholar- 
gentry were rendered incapable of popular leader- 
ship when conceptions of nationalism, industrial- 
ization, and social reform were introduced into 
China. 


While busy with the enlistment of Chinese as- 
sistance, Manchu leaders were still mindful of 
the dangers of engulfment at the hands of the 
numerically superior Chinese. Unlike American 
Indian leaders they put into practice a series of 
carefully considered, protective measures. All 
Chinese were compelled to wear their hair in 
the pig-tail or queue as a sign of the original 
subjection to Manchu rule. Manchuria, the cul- 
tural homeland, was closed to Chinese emigration 
and deliberately kept empty. A Manchu form 
of social organization known as the banner was 
perpetuated as a means of keeping Manchus to- 
gether and channeling their activities. Inter-mar- 
riage between top-level Manchus and Chinese 
was forbidden. Unlike Chinese women Manchu 
women did not bind their feet. Each large Chi- 
nese administrative city hed its Manchu or Tatar 
section and its garrison of Manchu bannermen, 
under a Manchu general. The walled city of 
Peking, containing the imperial palaces, was 
reserved for Manchu residence. Peking was thus 
divided into a walled Tatar City and a Chinese 
City outside the walls. The imperial clan con- 
trolled succession to the throne and the court. 


The tombs of Manchu rulers of China were 
outside China in Jehol in Eastern Mongolia. 
Manchu officials did not take the same examina- 
tions as Chinese but were subject to different 
requirements testing skill at archery and military 
horsemanship. Manchus were associated with 
Chinese in the highest governmental posts in 
the proportion of at least one to one. The com- 
mand of native Chinese forces in the provinces 
was so spread as to guard against possibilities 
of organized revolt. Local Chinese forces were 
consequently seldom good for more than keep- 
ing order. State documents were written in Man- 
chu as well as Chinese; separate state files were 
kept in Mukden which continued to be the Man- 
chu capital of Manchuria. These measures 
seemed successful as long as the barbarian Man- 
chus were able to preserve their military pro- 
ficiency and political ability—in short, till the 
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end of the eighteenth century. Though ruling 
all of China, these aliens did as well apparently 
in maintaining identity as did the Ch’i-tans who 
had had only China northeast of the Yellow 
River to control. 


Now our story turns to the nineteenth century. 
By the nineteenth century the Industrial Revo- 
lution was bringing European traders in greater 
numbers and with greater insistence than ever 
before to the coast of South China. What 
amounted to a maritime frontier situation had 
been handled previously through the application 
of traditional Chinese attitudes and methods. 
Foreign merchants—Portuguese, Dutch, English, 
Scandinavians, and also Americans—were re- 
stricted to trade at the one port of Canton part 
of the year in a foreign factory quarter outside 
the walls as befitted the low status of people who 
were both merchants and foreigners. All transac- 
tions, including communications with government 
officials, took place through special merchants. 
Tariff requirements could never be predicted, 
being dependent on a condoned system of 
“squeeze.” If foreign sailors got into trouble 
with Chinese, the Chinese notions of criminal 
justice, far different from Anglo-Saxon concepts, 
prevailed. Diplomatic relations on the basis of 
equality were impossible. When Portuguese, 
Dutch, or British embassies were received at 
Peking, they were received by the Emperor as 
barbarian tribute envoys. With almost no excep- 
tions they were asked to perform the kowtow. 


Until the 1830's a system of dealing with in- 
land barbarians worked when applied to those 
who came to China by sea from the regions of 
the Western Ocean. But the factory system broke 
down finally in 1839 due to its inability to 
handle the desire of Chinese for a comparatively 
new article in their trade with the outside— 
opium. The conflict of interests between the 
British government and British traders who 
wanted conditions of equality and free access to 
the China market and Chinese government ofh- 
cials who could see no reason for change could 
not be resolved without resort to arms. The re- 
sult was the first Anglo-Chinese War of 1839-42, 
a complete victory for the British, and a series 
of four treaties designed to make Western rather 
than Chinese ideas prevail. A second Anglo- 
Chinese war during the years 1858-60 in which 
the French cooperated completed the work of 
the first war and enlarged the treaties. All for- 
eigners, including Russians and Americans, shared 


in the results of these wars through an economi- 
cal device called the most-favored-nation pro- 
vision. If one nation obtained a concession, all 
the others automatitally and without the need 
for separate negotiation shared in its enjoyment. 
Thus was established what the Chinese called 
the unequal treaty system. 


To meet the emergencies of the period 1839-60 
the Manchu-Chinese dyarchy had only those at- 
titudes and practices developed along China’s 
northern frontier and the Manchu adaptations 
to problems of ruling China. These proved 
shockingly inadequate in warfare and had to 
be steadily modified to suit the periods of fulfil- 
ment of the treaties that succeeded both wars. 

One is impressed by the depth of intellectual 
unpreparedness shown by the Chinese officials 
who made the first treaties. China had no such 
informed, cosmopolitan diplomats as Franklin 
and John Quincy Adams. Chinese ignorance of 
elementary facts of Western geography, even of 
the identity of separate peoples such as the Dutch 
and the Portuguese, is very evident. The results 
of an almost complete absence of prior curiosity 
are plain. Ch’i Ying, the Chinese plenipotenti- 
ary at Nanking in 1842, endeavors to control 
the barbarian envoy Sir Henry Pottinger by a 
display of sheer personal friendship. The most- 
favored-nation clause is agreed to on the theory 
that the Emperor from on high wishes to treat 
all barbarian nations with equality. The Chinese 
at the making of the Treaty of Nanking, the 
first treaty, are chiefly concerned about getting 
the English out of the Yangtze River and keep- 
ing down the size of the indemnity payment 
demanded. They seem not to know the meaning 
of what is conceded by the other clauses of the 
treaties. Further, the belief that barbarian mat- 
ters are not worth learning about persists through 
the second Anglo-Chinese War. At this point it 
becomes modified by the thought, held as yet 
by only a few enlightened ones, that it is permis- 
sible for Chinese to borrow Western arms and 
learn the tricks of making them so as to keep 
the barbarian away. Any inkling of what features 
of Western society contributed to make the arms 
completely escapes the Chinese. 


The bankruptcy of Chinese ideas of defense 
against naval attack and the effect of neglect of 
a navy were, of course, completely revealed 
when British war steamers with their swivel guns 
could move at will in Chinese waters and dispose 
of the fire-junks sent to intercept them. The 
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vaunted Manchu military strength, thought to 
be so carefully preserved, was exposed as useless 
as were the forces of local Chinese before the 
attacks of determined foreign landing parties. 
Manchu military prestige never recovered from 
the experiences of the Anglo-Chinese wars. It 
was to take a hundred years before an entirely 
new style of Chinese army would be ready to 
meet Western armies on what could be called 
equal terms. 

rhe first treaties stipulated that Western con- 
suls might deal directly with Chinese officials in 
certain designated open ports, but that negotia- 
tions with Peking must proceed through a com- 
missioner at Canton. One of these commissioners 
acted successfully for a time on the theory that 
he could prevent this style of barbarian rela- 
tions by refusing to see foreign representatives. 
His attitude was remedied after the second round 
of treaties by the creation of a Chinese Foreign 
Office where slowly the Chinese learned about 
Western nations and how to deal with Western 
ambassadors. Western diplomats thereafter could 
reside in Peking where access to the Emperor 
could not be denied. Chinese missions abroad 
were established very slowly, however. On one 
pretext or another foreign ambassadors were not 
received by the imperial court in satisfactory 
audience till the 18go’s. The attitudes of the 
tribute system died a slow death. 


The first round of treaties had stipulated the 
creation of a fixed tariff for foreign goods enter- 
ing certain ports designated for trade. Chinese 
attitudes now showed the effect of long official 
neglect of foreign trade matters. Hence Chinese 
port officials used every opportunity to extract 
additional duties on foreign goods. This in prac- 
tice made regular assessment and collection of a 
fixed treaty tariff hopeless. At length in the 1850's 
an arrangement was worked out whereby a for- 
eign staff under a foreign Inspector-General fixed 
the customs duties which were then collected by 
Chinese officials. This scheme was so successful 
that it was continued at Chinese request in the 
1930's after the treaty tariff which gave it birth 
had been abolished. 

The first series of treaties granted Westerners 


privileges of residence in the treaty ports. For- 
eigners were allowed to purchase land and erect 
buildings. In time this grew into an institution 
known as the foreign settlement or concession 
with its own governing body and police. The 
most famous of these was the fabulous Inter- 
national Settlement in Shanghai. Rights of extra- 


territoriality, acquired at the time of the first 
treaties, placed the foreigner under his own laws 
as interpreted by his own consular establishment. 
Such rights also covered the activities of foreign 
Christian missionaries who after 1860 were al 
lowed to carry on their work in the interior. 


In these various ways—the treaty tariff, the 
right of direct access to the Emperor, the China 
Maritime Customs, the foreign settlement, extra- 
territoriality—did the Western trader accommo- 
date himself to doing business in China and did 
China accommodate its attitudes and practices 
to the Westerner with his odd obsession for 
trade. The Manchu-Chinese dyarchy came to in- 
clude the Western trader in its scheme of special 
privilege. A host of Chinese helpers, cultural 
half-breeds, today called the compradore class, 
arose to serve the Westerner and facilitate his 
business. Shanghai with its unrivalled command 
of the water communications of central China 
became a center for the development, first, of 
Western style trade and then Western style manu- 
facturing. But the old ethnocentric notions of 
superiority lingered, delaying urgent changes 
and condoning superficial reforms. The notion 
of an eminent viceroy that traditional Chinese 
culture could form the base and Western ma- 
terial civilization the superstructure for a Chinese 
adjustment to the West, current in the 18g0’s, 
was a reflection of this attitude. It took major 
shocks—a Japanese defeat in 1894-5, the subse- 
quent partitioning of China into spheres of West- 
ern control, and the total defeat of the anti- 
foreign Boxer Uprising in 1g00—to make Chinese 
leaders consider thorough-going reform. 


What might Turner have said if he had studied 
the effect of the northern Chinese frontier upon 
Chinese history? What is the significance of this 
frontier in Chinese history? 

The answer is that the frontier did a signal 
disservice to the Chinese. Attitudes and _insti- 
tutions developed along a land frontier, however 
well they might enable nomads and settled Chi- 
nese to get on, were of no use when it came to 
dealing with an insistent seafaring Western bar- 
barian bent on trade. 

To both China and America, then, the frontier 
has been important. For the American frontiers- 
man the frontier was the perpetuator if not the 
creator of progressive institutions. For the Chi- 
nese it proved an impediment, delaying neces- 
sary changes and handicapping their twentieth 
century search for adequacy. 





Gabriel Gersh 





HE cold war has caused much bewilder- 

ment, frustration and despair to the peo- 

ple of this and other countries. The policy 
and methods of Soviet Russia appear both so un- 
accountable and so alarming that we are tempted 
to attribute to the USSR motives and purposes 
which are often fantastic and sometimes demon- 
strably incorrect. There are those who seek to 
explain Soviet policy by contending that the 
Kremlin has inherited the imperialistic ambitions 
of Tsarist days and is embarking upon a policy 
of world conquest. ‘There are those who take it 
for granted that the new course which Moscow 
is following represents a reversion to Trotskyism 
and is inspired by the old Bolshevik theory of 
world revolution. And there are those, again, 
who argue that Russia today is guided only by 
motives of strategic defense, that the determinist 
conception of history obliges her to regard as 
inevitable a clash between the capitalist and com- 
munist systems, and that she is striving to secure 
those areas which will enable her to resist, and 
perhaps even to forestall, the impending attack. 
It is possible that many Russians are inspired 
by one or other of these ideals, and that some 
Russians have devised for themselves a curious 
amalgam of all four. Yet none of these theories 
provides a dependable explanation, since Russian 
policy, like American policy, is determined, not 
so much by definable motives, purposes or inten- 
tions, as by undefinable attitudes. 

Most students of history would agree that there 
does exist such a thing as “national character,” 
by which is meant a prevailing temperament or 
climate of the mind. The fact that the Russian 
attitude towards life has, under the Soviet sys- 
tem, been given an extremely doctrinal shape 
may blind us to the fact that the Marxist dialectic 
is something alien and, as it were, artificial. Be- 
neath the surface of this emphatic, reiterant and 
seemingly logical formula there flows the tide 
of the Slav character, a tide which is fed by many 
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various and often hidden springs and streams. 
Climate, religion, race, history and _ tradition 
have all made their contribution, and if we try 
to explain the Russian attitude solely in terms 
of their recent or present interpretations of the 
gospels of Marx and Lenin, we may reach con- 
clusions which are actually misleading. I have 
read recently a series of articles written by Do- 
stoevski between 1861 and 1877, and published 
in a few of his diaries. These articles were written 
at a time when educated opinion in Russia was 
divided between two schools. On the one hand 
there were the “Westerners,’ who believed that 
the only hope for Russia was for her to Euro- 
peanize herself by absorbing the liberal and 
scientific teaching of the western world. On the 
other hand, there were the “Panslavs,’’ who be- 


lieved that the only hope for Europe was to al- 


low herself to be permeated by the great white 
soul of Russia. Dostoevski himself belonged to 
the latter school. His ideas, which present the 
other Russia, are worthy of examination. 
Dostoevski was a messianic nationalist. He 
believed that Russian culture was not only dif- 
ferent from, but superior to, European culture. 
He urged his compatriots to dismiss from their 
hearts all feelings of inferiority, to regard the 
Russian idea as some new revelation, and to re- 
main aloof from all the contests and complexi- 
ties in which “decadent” Europe had become 
involved. Why were the Russian people so differ- 
ent from the peoples of the West? They had a 
thirst for suffering, such as the timid, complacent 
European could not imitate or understand: they 
did not attach to human life that immense im- 
portance attributed to it by the western democ- 
racies, and this in itself gave to them a more 
elevated spiritual tone. From their history and 
their experience they had derived a width of view 
for which no parallel could be found, either in 
ancient or in modern times. The liberal democ- 
racies of the West had achieved no more than a 
weak and often selfish individualism; to the 
Russians alone it had been given to develop 
“a high synthetic faculty, a gift for conciliating 
everything, a gift of being universally human.” 
They had acquired the faculty by the unrelenting, 
if unconscious, perseverance with which they 
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surrendered themselves to ideas and by the “sub- 
tle and tenacious” resistance with which they 
opposed anything which might contradict those 
ideas. Every Russian was in his heart an extrem- 
ist; he hated compromise, he loathed the middle 
way, it was with anguish and delight that he 
was prepared to cast himself into the abyss. It 
was for this reason that the Russian mentality 
was alien to the compromises and halftones of 
European liberalism: the Russian was a revolu- 
tionary from personal necessity, and under the 
pressure of some impulse “the nature of which 
we do not know.” 

To Dostoevski, Holy Russia was invincible 
and eternal; the day would come when she would 
be the only colossus in Europe. “And who among 
you,” he wrote in 1861, “who among you, gentle- 
men of Europe, realizes that Russia may well be 
waiting until you have finished? . . . That one 
day she may assume some new and immense task, 
hitherto unknown to history, by beginning at 
the point where you left off and by forcing all 
of you to follow in her wake?” Inevitably, such a 
belief induced in Dostoevski moods of self- 
righteousness (as when he claims that Russia 
alone possesses “the gift of sublimity’”’) and moods 
of actual arrogance. “If we wish it,’”’ he wrote 
in 1877, “there will be no one who can make us 
do what we do not wish to do; there will not 
exist in all the world a Power equal to us.” But 
underneath it all is a deep and sincere convic- 
tion of Russia’s mission. She alone regards all 
other nations as her natural brothers; she alone 
has acquired the true conception of universal 
humanity. From Russia will come “a new ele- 
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ment, a new force, to penetrate the world .. . 
something which implies the end of all European 
history such as we have known it until today.” 
Russia, protected by her vast territory, fortified 
by the patience of her people, inspired by her 
own conception of sublimity, could afford to 
wait until the West exhausted itself. And then 
would come the day when “humanity, having 
achieved the pacific union of all peoples, having 
become a single unity, would, like some magnifi- 
cent tree, gather the nations of the world un- 
der the shadow of her branches.’ As an element 
in this sublime mission, as a symbol of this in- 
stinct for universalism and brotherly affection, 
it was a “foregone conclusion” that Russia must 
take Constantinople from the Turks. This, to 
Dostoevski, would bear no relation at all to 
western imperialism; on the contrary, it would be 
“the authentic installation of the Truth of Christ 
... the last word of Orthodoxy.” 

It may well be that the determinism and super- 
ficial logic of Karl Marx have provided modern 
Russia with a better excuse for imperialism than 
Dostoevski’s messianic mysticism have 
been. But the mysticism which inspired Dosto- 
evski and the Panslavs is not in essence different 
from that which animates the Kremlin today. Be- 
hind the facade of the dogma there is hidden the 
old Russian messianic faith, unseen, impenetra- 
ble and enigmatic. The faith in Russia’s mission 
which throbs through Dostoevski's political 
writings is an important component of Russian 
policy today. If we in the West ignore or mis- 
interpret that component we-do so at our own 
peril. 


would 





GOOD IDEAS—BAD ARITHMETIC 
(Continued from page 196) 


quotations from famous authors; colorful side- 
lights revealing some interesting aspect of the 
American scene; “Did-You-Know” items con- 
taining a few bits of intriguing data; and any 
other brief passages that have captured the at- 
tention of the contributor and that he feels will 
challenge the interest of other readers. 

While we are on the subject, we again re- 
mind readers that the editors of the special de- 
partments continue to ask for help. Merrill 
Hartshorn needs notes and news, not only about 
National Council activities, but about any de- 


velopment in the field of education of general 


interest to social studies teachers, (See Mr. 
Nettleton’s letter in the ‘Letters from Readers” 
department for a footnote to our statement that 
“Notes and News” is a valuable department and 
worth all the support we can give it.) The edi- 
tors of the other departments—Manson Van B. 
Jennings, William H. Hartley, and Edward T. 
Ladd—need help in identifying useful pam- 
phlets, audio-visual material, and books. Two 
pairs of eyes are better than one, and several 
thousand pairs are better still! 





Education By Exposure 
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SYCHIATRISTS agree that one oi the most 

urgent problems of education today, and 

one of the most difficult, is to influence at- 
titudes away from self-centeredness and toward 
concern for the welfare of others. Most teachers 
will agree that our schools are failing to produce 
a high proportion of community-minded, socially 
motivated citizens. Only too often the schools 
are turning out intellectual aristocrats and social 
snobs, individuals intent upon maximizing their 
own self-interest with a minimum of regard for 
others. This unhappy situation is only too often 
a product of their school experience. 

The need is for fresh experience. First of all, 
there is a need for exposure to the problems of 
others in ways that elicit sympathetic responses. 
Students need exposure to the world of suffering 
and struggle. Field trips to welfare institutions, 
factories, and blighted housing areas have helped 
provide this exposure, but again and again there 
has been evidence that these trips have often 
left the student with false impressions, inade- 
quate motivation, and, most regrettable, a lack 
of a sense of sympathy or solidarity with those 
less fortunate than himself. 

Back in 1940, one dissatisfied social studies 
teacher stumbled upon a new form of supple- 
mentary experience—weekend work camping. The 
idea was to provide as challenging an opportunity 
as possible for young people to help people in 
difficulty—and to have a lot of fun doing it! The 
Friends Social Order Committee of Philadelphia 
supported this teacher in his experiments. 

Soon the first volunteers were enthusiastically 
bringing their friends to the work camps. As a re- 
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sult, the project has gained momentum through 
the years. In 1955, at total of 52 weekend work 
camps were held in Philadelphia with a total 
participation of 715 persons, including young 
people of 13 nationalities. However, even with 
two camps each weekend, eager volunteers had 
to be turned away on at least 12° weekends. Vet- 
eran weekend work campers have been instru- 
mental in launching similar camps in more than 
a dozen cities in the United States—among them 
Boston, New Haven, New York, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Lancaster, Rochester, Columbus, Cleve- 
land, Chicago, and Louisville—and camps have 
also been held in a number of the capitals in 
Europe. 


A TypicaAL EXPERIENCE 


Late Friday afternoon a dozen or more young 
people arrive at a settlement house in a blighted 
area. The awkward period of introduction is 
soon over, and the first camper able to recall the 
names of all the rest is properly acclaimed before 
the first supper is complete. During the dish- 
washing and bedmaking, as during the evening 
discussion, the process of getting acquainted with 
one another and the community continues. 

On Saturday, the real exposure begins! A fif- 
teen-minute period of silent meditation follows 
breakfast. Leaders agree there is a real need 
for this spiritual knitting together as a strength- 
ening process to meet the day ahead. 

We interrupt ourselves at this point to call 
attention to an essential preliminary for any 
weekend work camp. Sometime prior to the work 
camp itself, preferably the week or so immedi- 
ately preceding it, one of the supervisors, a Work 
Camp Associate, gets in touch with landlords 
and tenants in the area where the camp is to be 
held. With the landlord and the tenants, the su- 
pervisor plans a number of jobs that the boys 
and girls, who are obviously not skilled workmen, 
can handle. Inside painting is one such job, 
whereas wallpapering requires skill and experi- 
ence the youngsters do not command. The super- 
visor tries to reach an agreement with the land- 
lord to furnish the paint and the brushes. From 
the tenant, he asks only a willingness to share 
in the work itself. This willingness to cooperate 
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is an absolutely essential prerequisite for any 
successful project. 

Returning now to the actual work, which be- 
gins early Saturday morning, we find a veteran 
camper and a new camper paired together on 
each job. They work all day, side by side with 
the tenant. Meanwhile, the supervisor moves 
from one project to another, encouraging the 
tenants, coaching the beginners, spurring the 
veterans, and replenishing the supplies. A team 
that finishes ahead of schedule is encouraged to 
move to one of the slower-moving projects and 
help out. 

Getting fresh paint onto a drab wall; discover- 
ing new friends; finding sympathy, interest, and 
respect where it was, perhaps, not anticipated, 
experiencing work as something other than drudg- 
ery, having, in fact, a good time doing some- 
thing creative—all these are very real possibilities 
for both tenants and campers. 

The workday ends at five in the afternoon, 
and the boys and girls then return to camp. They 
are tired, hungry, often covered with paint, but 
eager to talk about their experiences. After sup- 
per, which comes at 6:15, the youngsters finish the 
day with games, singing, and discussion. 


FOLLOWING THROUGH 


After this work experience (but not until after- 
ward, the campers themselves agree) and a brief 
night’s rest, the group is ready for field trips. Al- 
though it is not compulsory, every group for 
years has agreed to get up in time to get to the 
Magistrate’s Court by nine o'clock. There they 
see those who have been arrested during the 
previous 24 hours being given their first hearing. 
This is a sobering and sometimes shocking ex- 
perience. Many campers have seen prisoners be- 
ing punished for failures more the fault of society 
than of the prisoner. One camper was so shocked 
that six years later he felt impelled to spearhead 
a law school study of the need for reform of the 
bail system. 

In sharp contrast to the Magistrate’s Court, 
the next visit is to a nearby church where a 
sincerity and depth of worship greatly impresses 
the group. The campers always have plenty to 
discuss at the luncheon which follows. Their 
evaluations of the weekend experiences indicate 
definite increases in understanding and apprecia- 
tion—an increased seeking for more adequate 
political, economic, and religious answers, an in- 
creased eagerness to find vocations of useful 
service. 

Three times a year it is arranged for the 


group to remain together for a full week, those 
in high school being excused from classes for 
the. purpose. Usually the most stirring experi- 
ences come on Monday when the young people 
join the totally down-and-out in a breadline for 
lunch, talk with the patients of a mental hospital 
in the afternoon, and share a banquet at the 
Communion Table of the followers of Father 
Divine in the evening. On other days trips are 
made to public qnd cooperative housing develop- 
ments, a settlement house, a prison, a Zoning 
Board hearing, and the like. 

During the day or more devoted to industrial 
problems, many false impressions are dispelled. 
A documentary film is often used to give historic 
perspective as it is difficult to provide a close-up 
of the working conditions that were typical only 
a few decades ago. Students are amazed when 
they visit a modern dress factory where the owner- 
manager readily volunteers the information that 
he would not want to get rid of the union if he 
could. The fact that they can talk with the many 
workers at their machines and not find a single 
one who is not proud of his union is less surpris- 
ing but equally impressive. Later they visit a steel 
fabricating plant where the workers seem dwarfed 
by the giant presses, and where the management 
is justly proud of the miracles of modern tech- 
nology. Across the street at the union headquar- 
ters they join a shop stewards’ educational class 
and are asked to serve as arbitrators in a mock 
rehearsal of an actual grievance case. 

One evening is usually devoted to a meeting 
of the Philadelphia Industrial Union Council, 
C.1.0., or the equivalent A. F. of L. Central 
Labor Union, and how surprised the students 
are to find it a democratic meeting! “No iron 
fist, no cliques after all,” one student wrote, “It 
was just like one of our class meetings at school!” 
Another wrote, “I had expected to find a rather 
rowdy meeting swayed by prejudice and unin- 
formed views. Instead I found that we were the 
prejudiced and uninformed!” 

Either before or after most of these experiences, 
the group has a chance to ask questions of an 
expert—a union leader, a psychiatrist at the hos- 
pital, a city planner, a representative of the 
Prison Society. It is no wonder that by the end 
of the week, each participant is deeply impressed 
~and sufficiently so to deeply impress his teach- 
ers and his parents. One principal wrote, “Almost 
without exception, both the pupils and the par- 
ents of pupils who have participated say that 
these projects constitute the most valuable single 
experience in an educational career.” 





History Teaching in European 
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BSERVING high school history classes 

in 12 Western European countries from 

Rome to London and from Stockholm 
to Madrid, I found that in methodology and con- 
tent history teaching on the Continent differs 
widely from ours. 

In Europe, I noticed an almost total depend- 
ence on the lecture method of teaching, a very 
strong interest in ancient history, and a wide- 
spread neglect of contemporary affairs. Also, I 
was somewhat surprised at the minor role given 
to American history in the curriculum. 

Of course, the teaching of history varies con- 
siderably from country to country. More often 
than not history teaching on the high school 
level involves little more than a transferal of 
notes from the instructor’s to the student’s note- 
book, litthe more than an exercise in memory 
training. On the other hand, I did notice some 
effort to develop an understanding of the causes 
and effects of historical occurrences. 

At the Ministry of Education in Rome, I was 
told that Italian teachers were doing their best 
to eliminate from their teaching the aggressive 
nationalism which had been cultivated under 
Mussolini. In Germany as well as in Italy, I 
was informed that among the major goals of post- 
war history teaching has been the development 
in the schools of an understanding, an awareness 
at least, of other cultures, of other peoples, and 
of the respect due them as fellow human beings 
in an interdependent world, However, I found 
that these high ideals did not always sift down 
to individual classrooms. 


In Europe, the term, “social studies,” means 
nothing to students or teachers, for the various 
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disciplines within the social sciences are taught 
separately as history, geography, civics, and so 
on. Indeed, I noticed that a few schools, notably 
in England and Switzerland, offered separate 
courses in current events, even though the con- 
tent of such courses, as far as I could determine, 
was not tied in with regular history teaching; in 
fact, it appeared that these classes were deliber- 
ately divorced from history classes, possibly be- 
cause current events teaching has not yet gained 
the respect of history teachers. 

Generally speaking, history classes meet only 
twice a week, since students are usually carrying 
from ten to 13 subjects during any one term. 
Unfortunately, less time is reserved in the school 
program for the social studies than for either 
languages or the natural sciences. 

The chronological approach is the usual one, 
and the two-cycle system of history teaching is 
usually employed; that is to say, students in the 
grades roughly equivalent to our junior high 
schools survey recorded history from earliest 
times to the present. Then the same ground is 
covered in the final three years of high school, 
the emphasis in this second cycle being mainly 
on cause and effect as compared to the skeletal 
outline, replete with dates and myriad facts, 
which comprised the first cycle. However, it was 
my impression that the second cycle is little 
more than a repetition of the first, for the teacher 
lectures, the student takes notes, and there is 
very little questioning of the material under con- 
sideration. 

Though almost all courses deal theoretically 
with world history, more often than not they 
are concerned with European and/or national 
history only. In illustration of this, I should like 
to observe that in visits to more than 100 class- 
rooms in Western Europe, I saw only some six 
or seven world maps in prominent display, a few 
maps of the Americas, and but two maps of the 
United States. Certainly most of these schools 
had other maps, but they were not in evidence. 
Always, however, I noticed a map of Europe on 
the wall. 
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I found, too, that the history of nations other 
than one’s own, is studied only as it affects the 
student’s country. As I will point out elsewhere 
in this article, the history of the United States is 
touched upon only en passant. And very little 
is taught about the Far East or Latin America. 
(This is not to say that other nations’ histories 
are deliberately ignored. More likely, they are 
thought to be rather unimportant.) 

If this is so, what history is taught? First of 
all, ancient history is given a very important 
place in the curricula of most Western European 
nations. Perusal of texts in four different lan- 
guages and conversations with teachers of history 
on the Continent left me with the impression that 
the farther removed history is from the present, 
the more respectable it becomes, for then it may 
be safely studied in perspective. 

In addition to ancient history, stress is also 
laid on the Middle Ages, the Renaissance, the 
French Revolution, the Napoleonic Wars, and 
modern history (from 1870 to 1914), roughly in 
that order. 

Let us examine some specific programs of his- 
tory teaching. The Belgian high school student, 
having studied local, regional, and ancient his- 
tory in his junior high school classes, turns his 
attention next to the Middle Ages and the Ren- 
aissance. He then studies “histoire contempo- 
raine,” from 1789 to 1945. (Actually, very little 
time, if any, is devoted to post World War I his- 
tory, according to the talks I had with many 
Belgian high school graduates.) In the final two 
years of his high school course, the Belgian stu- 
dent takes a very intensive survey course cover- 
ing the world’s history from Athenian democracy 
through the age of the atom, a difficult under- 
taking when one considers that only two periods 
a week are set aside for this purpose. 

The pattern is much the same in other coun- 
tries. In the six-year French lycee course, the his- 
tory content is generally divided as follows: first 
year, from the dawn of history through the 
civilizations of Greece and Rome; second year, 
from the fall of Rome to the eve of the French 
Revolution; third year, the French Revolution 
through World War I; fourth year, a return to the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, providing 
for a more extended coverage of the period; fifth 
year, a reappraisal on a higher level of the period 
between the French Revolution and the eve of 
the Franco-Prussian War; sixth year, ‘“‘a considera- 
tion in depth” of the 1870-1939 period. 

The syllabi in most Western European coun- 
tries are very much the same. However, it was 


my observation that, with few exceptions, only 
lip service is paid to the teaching of any history 
dating post 1914. 

Because contemporary affairs (and European 
history teachers seem to include under that head- 
ing anything that happened since 1919) are neg- 
lected or completely ignored, little is taught 
of America’s meteoric rise to world predomi- 
nance. Backed by several thousand years of their 
own history, Europeans apparently feel that the 
happenings of a mere 30 or 40 years ago are not 
yet history. It is possible for one to get the im- 
pression that America, in the eyes of European 
history teachers, has not yet earned a place in 
their history books. 

Consider a country as advanced as Switzer- 
land. The Swiss student studies history seriously 
for the first time in the pro-gymnasium (equiva- 
lent to our grades five through eight in elementary 
school). He takes a year of local history, a year 
of Swiss history, and two years of Greek and 
Roman history. 

The study of history in the gymnasium (our aca 


demic high school) is strictly on a chronological 


basis, starting with the Egyptians and continuing 
for four and a half years through 1919. It is pos- 
sible, but not likely, that some time may be de- 
voted to more recent history. Like so many of 
his European colleagues, the Swiss history teacher 
feels that the events of the last 20 or go years are 
too close to us to be looked at with the objectivity 
necessary to any teaching of history. (This pas- 
sion for objectivity is commendable; however, one 
cannot help feeling that knowledge, even when 
injected with subjectivity, is preferable to objec- 
tive ignorance.) 

During the Swiss student's elementary and high 
school career, he has spent perhaps a month or two 
on the study of the Western Hemisphere. The re- 
sult is that he has learned very little about 
America, or, for that matter, most areas outside 
of Europe and the Near East. 

And the story is the same—with variations—in 
all of Europe. When I inquired about the teach- 
ing of contemporary affairs at a conference of high 
school teachers in Rome, I was told that such 
a practice in Italy is considered dangerous. Re- 
flecting the general feeling of the group, Dr. A. 
Capelli said, “This would involve discussions 
of Socialism, Communism, Fascism, and religion— 
all of them controversial issues. And what would 
the parents say? The Socialists would complain 
that we were advocating Fascism; the neo-Fascists 
would accuse us of teaching Communism; the 
Catholics, and they include over gg percent of 
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our people, might charge us with what is likely 
to make one persona non grata in Italy, the 
espousal of Protestantism.” 

Echoing Capelli, Mrs. Rossi, another history 
teacher, observed that whenever she covered any- 
thing remotely modern in her classroom, there 
were at least twenty varying opinions among the 
thirty students in the class. ‘‘How is one to teach,” 
she asked, “when there are so many different 
points of view?” She, too, indicated that contro- 
versial issues were best avoided. 

“Furthermore,” she concluded, “children of 17 
and 18 are immature. They have no business dis- 
cussing controversial issues.” 

Although those teachers, meeting in the Eter- 
nal City, were exceedingly cordial, I did get the 
impression that I was being rebuffed when I sug- 
gested that there was no such thing as a non- 
controversial issue and that the best place for 
discussion was the high school classroom, since 
so few children in Europe get the benefit of a 
university education where these issues would 
most certainly be examined. 

As Dr. Robert M. Hutchins has said, “‘An issue 
is a point on which the parties take different 
positions. A non-controversial issue, therefore, 
is as impossible as a round square. All issues are 
controversial; if they were not, they would not 
be issues.” 

Under Fascism, of course, the history books 
were rewritten, and this explains to some extent 
the vast lack of information about the outside 
world still evident in many areas. Mussolini's 
regime left a vacuum in the field of knowledge 
concerning the post World War I period; it has 
not yet been filled. 

Though Italy has made great strides toward 
democracy, there are still traces of dictatorship 
in the air. For example, Corso di Storia Civile 
ed Economica, a high school textbook, was re- 
moved from circulation shortly after it had been 
passed as acceptable by the Ministry _of Educa- 
tion in Rome, because it was discovered that 
Giorgio Spini, the author, is a Protestant. Such 
are the difficulties under which European teach- 
ers must sometimes work. 

In Austria and Germany the lack of freedom 
in the classroom is more evident than it is in 
Italy. Reviewing her high school career, Erika 
Landau, a graduate law student at the University 
of Vienna, told me, “Probably tradition more 
than anything else serves to keep contemporary 
affairs out of the classroom, but there is another 
important reason. As in the rest of Europe, the 
future of Austria is insecure. Teachers are afraid 


to discuss contemporary affairs and controversial 
issues because their jobs are in danger. Each 
teacher is afraid to speak openly, afraid to exer- 
cise his mind and the minds of those in his classes, 
because the concentration camps may come 
back—in one form or another.” 

Reflecting on what she had learned in her high 
school classes, Miss Landau said, ““About America 
I have only a vague recollection that we did 
touch briefly upon the Revolutionary and Civil 
Wars; nothing more. Subjects like the Marshall 
Plan, the Schumann Plan, the UN, European 
Unity, and, of course, politics received no con- 
sideration in the schools I attended.” 

In Germany, the most cursory textbook exami- 
nation again clearly shows the strong European 
interest in the distant past, the neglect of the 
present, and the secondary position given to 
American history in the curriculum. Grundzuge 
der Geschichte by Studienrat H. Schneider, one 
of the most widely-used texts in German high 
school classes, devotes three pages to the Ameri- 
can Revolution and ten times as many to the 
French uprising of the same historical period. 

And it is in Germany that the neglect of the 
twentieth century—and especially of the past 
three decades—is most deliberate. The German 
position was best summarized by a teacher at the 
Rotteck Gymnasium in Freiburg, who spoke 
freely only after I promised not to divulge his 
name. 

“Pupils in German high schools have no pos- 
sibility of learning about the present because 
in the past any teacher who had a firm opinion 
about anything was known to all his pupils and 
their parents. Consequently, people could say 
that a certain teacher was a Socialist, or a Com- 
munist, or a Fascist, or a Nazi—or what have you. 
Then, too, the allied reeducation attempt after 
1945 did not clear matters; it merely served to 
cloud further the air of suspicion under which 
the teacher had to work. 

“Under these circumstances, it is only natural 
that teachers prefer to deal with the relatively 
non-controversial past. Teachers are afraid to 
speak freely simply because anything they say 
may be held against them. The teacher’s desk 
has become a witness stand. It is only possible 
to teach freely when one has the confidence of 
both pupils and parents, and this is impossible of 
attainment in today’s Germany.” 

Another instructor at this same school, one 
who had taught for a year in the United States, 
apologized for the lack of discussion in his classes 
and for his students’ reticence in speaking freely 
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and openly. “Having grown up under a govern- 
ment which had no actual parliamentary past 
in the American and English sense, our students 
are not used to classroom discussions,” he said. 

This teacher was effusive in his praise of the 
great amount of discussion and democracy that 
he had found in American schools. Like many 
European teachers who have had the opportunity 
to visit America, he expressed the opinion that 
some day European schools, too, would lose their 
tradition-bound obsession for the past and give 
the present adequate treatment. 

In contrast to Germany, the French high school 
teacher has perhaps too much freedom and 
guards it too zealously. He is quick to affirm his 
faith in neutrality and his belief that contro- 
versial issues and anything political must be 
kept out of the classroom. “We can be sure of 
Richard the Lion Hearted and of Henry VIII,” 
he says, “but not of World Wars I and II.” 

Many French educators told me that any cover- 
age of contemporary affairs would lead to “inter- 
minable discussions.” When I expressed in- 
credulity that the French difficulties in Indo- 
China and Morocco were not discussed in class, 
I was told, “They can read it in the papers,” and 
“Their parents tell them about these things.” 

The dangers in the “they-can-read-it-in-the- 
papers” attitude are, of course, obvious. Without 
adequate background information, the students— 
and adults for that matter—cannot understand 
what they read in the press, a great part of which 
is just as blatantly sensationalistic as the most 
irresponsible American journals, (Incidentally, 
it might be well to point out that there are no 
European counterparts of such current events 
publications as Senior Scholastic and the Amer- 
ican Observer available to students on the Con- 
tinent.) 

Moving from France to Benelux, one of the 
most unity-conscious areas of Europe, I found a 
definite and pronounced effort to break down 
the international barriers of hate and suspicion 
and to teach contemporary affairs, but even here 
the struggle is an uphill one. Like students in 
almost every European country, those of Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands, and Luxembourg study 
history but two or three times weekly, and al- 
though the coverage of contemporary history and 
of United States history is better here than in 
most countries, the continued emphasis on the 
past and the limited time at the disposal of his- 
tory teachers militate against any adequate treat- 
ment. 

More time is devoted to the study of history 


in Sweden, but here I found the same disregard 
for American history. One of the most popular 
basic texts used in Swedish high schools is Allman 
Historia for Gymnasiet by Gustaf Jacobson and 
Ernst Soderlund. Used as the most important 
text for the four-year gymnasiet, exactly four and 
a half pages of this book’s 390 pages are devoted 
to the history of the United States, and of these 
a half page is taken up with a sketch entitled 
“Steamboat on the Hudson, 1840.” 

And if European students leave school with 
only a smattering of knowledge about the United 
States, they are almost totally ignorant of the 
existence of Canada and Latin America. One 
history text I read in Milan’s Liceo Scientifico 
Vittorio Veneto devoted half a page to Canadian 
history. Another I examined at the Status Nor- 
malskola in Stockholm dismissed Latin America 
with a footnote. And these are not isolated in- 
stances. One could cite many others of a like 
nature. 

It would be inexcusable for an American 
teacher to overlook in his classroom the impor- 
tance of Sweden and her seven million people, 
and that is why it is all the more incredible that 
the United States is taught about only in passing, 
and that Canada and Latin America, with more 
than 200 million people, rate no more than iso- 
lated passages and incidental footnotes in some 
textbooks. 

Only in British schools did I observe what we 
would consider a rather full coverage of Ameri- 
can history, but in this respect England is the 
exception, not the rule. Also, her history is 
linked more closely with ours. 

Of course, many teachers in all countries do 
make some attempt to orient their work toward 
the development of a world outlook on the part 
of their pupils. But these are in the minority just 
as are those teachers who make contemporary 
affairs an integral part of their history courses. 


I trust that I have not painted a completely 
black picture of history teaching in Europe. I 
found on the continent a respect for knowledge 
and education which would be hard to duplicate, 
and the attitude of European students toward 
scholarship is certainly more serious on the whole 
than it is in our country. 

However, by and large, neither a world outlook 
nor a continuing interest in contemporary affairs 
is being developed in European secondary school 
teaching today. This is especially unfortunate, 
for we are now at the point when both are more 
urgently needed than ever before. 





Checking Your Classroom Procedures 
Clark C. Gill 











OW recently have you checked your class- 

room procedures? How often do you 

vary them? Each week? Each month? 
Each year? How many different activities do you 
use in a single period? Or is it simply read and 
recite and then read and recite some more? 
There is no royal road to learning that justifies 
the exclusive use of any single method or pro- 
cedure. No matter how skillful you are with a 
particular method, don’t work it to death. This 
much is sure: If interest lags, no method will have 
much success. So let’s consider some of the things 
you might do to restore that flagging interest. 


SOME REMINDERS 


Have you shown a motion picture lately? 
Teachers find well-chosen films an effective and 
economical means for teaching many otherwise 
dificult concepts. Typical pupil reaction to in- 
structional films is, “Why can’t we have more 
of them?” Then, too, there are slides and film- 
strips or even snapshots taken by you or your 
pupils on summer trips that may illuminate an 
historical period, a geographical location, a work 
of art, or a scientific phenomenon. How often do 
you use the blackboard for drawing cartoons, 
maps, graphs, charts, and diagrams? Recordings 
bring to life historic personages and make vivid 
the times in which they lived. What better way 
to understand the resolution of an embattled 
England after Dunkerque than through the 
speeches of Winston Churchill! Audio-visual ma- 
terials can be as integral a part of the curriculum 
as the textbook itself. 

How about that field trip you have been 
promising your pupils? Vicarious learning has its 
place, but don’t overlook the value of direct ex- 
perience that comes through field excursions into 
the community. Understanding your community 
is a worthy objective for all classes. What better 
way to achieve that goal than through first-hand 
contacts? 





The author of these helpful reminders is an asso- 
ciate professor of curriculum and instruction in the 
University of Texas at Austin. 








Have you invited any outside speakers to visit 
your classroom? You can take your class to the 
community; you can also bring the community to 
your class. There are always local citizens who 
know much more about certain aspects of the 
community than you do and who are willing to 
share their time and their knowledge. In a uni- 
versity city, the community takes on world-wide 
proportions. I recently visited a high-school class 
which was listening in rapt attention to a gradu- 
ate student from Pakistan discussing the prob- 
lems of this newly formed nation. After the class 
the teacher told me, “I wish they would be that 
interested when I talk to them.’’ Who can deny 
the stimulus of new faces, new voices, new ideas, 
new horizons? 

Have you brought into class recently any news- 
paper or magazine articles to arouse interest in 
your subject? Are you maintaining an attractive, 
up-to-date bulletin board? In one classroom that 
I had occasion to visit several times during a 
six-week period, I saw the same display each 
time. So far as I could tell, it had no relevance 
to any material being studied during that entire 
period. Have you brought to class reference books 
and read inviting passages that would stimulate 
more library reading? Have you called attention 
to and discussed good TV or radio programs 
pertaining to the topics being studied? Have you 
obtained any pamphlets or teaching aids from 
any sources (many of them free) that will add 
colorful detail and bring up to date the textbook 
treatment? 

Have you tried different procedures for han- 
dling class presentation such as panels, round- 
tables, debates, forums, committee reports, in- 
dividual reports, socialized recitation, and socio- 
drama? Some of them may not work too well the 
first time you try them, but with practice and 
patience you will find many which you can add to 
your repertoire of successful teaching techniques. 
sut don’t expect that any one technique will fit 
all teaching materials, all teachers, all classes, or 
all pupils. 

Do you let the pupils in on any of the class 
planning? Do they help determine the objectives 
and the means of achieving them? If they do, 
they'll usually show far more enthusiasm. Do you 
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spend enough time in initiatory activities so that 
the pupils see purpose in what they’re doing? 
Or is it their job to do and “not to reason why”? 
Lack of knowledge of specific goals can only re- 
sult in aimless wanderings that lead nowhere 
except to ennui and futility. A precise definition 
of goals (and the means of reaching them) stimu- 
lates meaningful work, as does the pupil’s know! 
edge of his progress. The goals for each pupil, of 
course, must be challenging and within his ca- 
pacity to achieve. If they are far beyond his grasp, 
they may very easily tend to frustrate rather than 
motivate. 

How about your sense of humor? Do you make 
it a point to tell an interesting anecdote occa- 
sionally? It should be pertinent to the subject, of 
course. Do you take full advantage of humorous 
situations that develop spontaneously in the class- 
room? The atmosphere of austerity that prevails 
in some classrooms does not appear conducive to 
learning nor to sound mental health. We all 
know that learning is more effective if it is also 
an enjoyable experience. We also know that real 
learning often takes a lot of hard digging that 
cannot be diluted to the level of a game or en- 
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tertainment. But if a congenial atmosphere pre- 
vails in the classroom, pupils will be more likely 
to take the hard going in stride. 

Our job in the classroom is instruction. We 
are not in the entertainment business. Radio, 
television, and movies have preempted that field, 
but these media may have something to teach us 
about sustaining a high level of interest. They 
seem to satisfy the craving of the human soul for 
adventure, new experiences, variety, and a change 
of pace. Can we make our classes so appealing 
that pupils will discuss them later with as much 
fervor as they do their favorite television pro- 
gram? We have all known teachers who could 
make even the dullest subjects interesting. Con- 
versely, we have also known teachers who could 
render lifeless and sterile topics whose very na- 
ture was vital and dynamic. In some cases the 
difference between the two types may be ascribed 
to control of subject matter or personality, but 
don’t discount the importance of pedagogical 
skills. 

Resourceful teachers, using a 
cedures, are proving to youngsters every day that 
learning can be both fruitful and enjoyable. 


ariety of pro 





*Lubberland” 


In 1728 Colonel William Byrd of Virginia 
helped to survey the boundary line between the 
Old Dominion and North Carolina, which had 
long been a place of refuge for runaway servants, 
debtors, and criminals. As the following passage 
from his writings clearly indicates, Colonel Byrd 
viewed the backcountry people with amused con- 
tempt: 

“Surely there is no place in the World where 
the Inhabitants live with less Labour than in 
North Carolina. It approaches nearer to the 
Description of Lubberland than any other, by 
the great felicity of the Climate, the easiness of 
raising Provisions, and the Slothfulness of the 
People. Indian corn is of so great increase, that 
a little Pains will Subsist a very large Family 
with Bread, and then they may have meat with- 
out any Pains at all, by the Help of the Low 
Grounds, and the great variety of Mast that 
grows on the High-land. The Men, for their 
parts, just like the Indians, impose all the Work 
upon the poor Women. They make their Wives 


rise out of their Beds early in the Morning, at 
the same time that they lye and Snore, till the 
Sun has run one third of his course, and disperst 
all the unwholesome Damps. Then, after Stretch- 
ing and Yawning for half an Hour, they light 
their Pipes, and, under the Protection of a 
cloud of Smoak, venture out into the open Air; 
tho’ if it happens to be never so little cold, they 
quickly return Shivering into the Chimney 
corner. When the weather is mild, they stand 
leaning with both their arms upon the corn- 
field fence, and gravely consider whether they 
had best go and take a Small Heat at the Hough; 
but generally find reasons to put it off till 
another time. Thus they loiter away their Lives 
like Solomon’s Sluggard, with their Arms across, 
and at the Winding up of the Year Scarcely have 
Bread to Eat. To speak the Truth, tis a thor- 
ough Aversion to Labor that makes People file 
off to N Carolina, where Plenty and a Warm 
Sun confirm them in their Disposition to Lazi- 
ness for their whole Lives.” 





A Guide to Content in the 
Social Studies 
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N EARLY 1955, the National Council for the 
Social Studies established a committee on 
concepts and values, and asked it to formu- 

late a brief but comprehensive definition of the 
scope of the social studies curriculum. For some 
time it has been apparent that a framework has 
been needed which would constitute a central 
justification for the selection of content for the 
social studies from kindergarten through grade 14. 

For this purpose the committee has proposed 
12 general themes which are phrased as goals or 
values, but each of which implies concepts and 
content. A more complete analysis of each theme 
should permit the development of content for the 
15-year curriculum which can then be arranged 
in an order of increasing maturity and difficulty 
for purposes of grade placement. Specific deci- 
sions as to the type of course and its organization 
can be made locally or regionally. 

Other objectives of social studies teaching— 
skills, attitudes, changes in behavior, and so forth 
—will require separate analyses, some of which 
have already been made by agencies of the Na- 
tional Council. 

This year’s committee for which S. P. Mc- 
Cutchen, New York University, is chairman, will 
welcome your comments on the themes which are 
here presented in tentative, preliminary form. 


Theme 1. The goal is The Reciprocal Adjust- 
ment of Man and Nature. The world of nature 
in which man finds himself and of which he is a 
part has conditioned where and how men live. 
In the earliest, crudest phases of primitive life, 


*Ryland W. Crary, editor, Education for Democratic 
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the physical environment was the dominant force 
in determining economic activities, religious prac- 
tices and beliefs, social and political institutions. 
Each great stride in technology of land usage and 
adaptation to physical environment has caused or 
permitted changes in basic institutions. To some 
of the forces of nature—climate and rainfall, the 
distribution of basic natural resources, physiogra- 
phy, fertility, and so forth—man has adapted him- 
self. That adaptation has ranged from complete 
conformity to natural mandate to developments 
such as irrigation, improvements in building, and 
modification of plants and domesticated animals 
so that the original mandates have been negated. 
While man satisfies his basic physical needs in a 
habitat, the improvement of transportation may 
alter basically the use of that habitat by encour- 
aging specialization for which the region is es- 
pecially suited rather than requiring self-suff- 
ciency within regions. 

The physical environment still stands uncon- 
quered in many important aspects. Floods, 
droughts, and major storms are threats to physi- 
cal and economic security; the tropics and polar 
regions still defy man’s optimum exploitation; 
the scanty depth of soil fertility and the falling 
water table stand as threats to growing popula- 
tions. Human ingenuity, however, has so far 
kept ahead in the race with the exhaustion of 
basic earth resources by ferreting out new de- 
posits and by inventing substitutes. 


Theme 2. The goal is The Adaptation of Indi- 
vidual and Group Ideas to an Interdependent 
World. The most sensational influence of modern 
technology has been exerted through modern 
communication and transportation. Communities 
which were once isolated and self-contained have 
been made neighbors to distant continents. 
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Economies have changed from self-sufficiency to 
specialization, as modern industry has come to 
depend on imports of scarce materials from far 
places; as the reciprocal export trade has grown 
to be essential, markets have become global. 
Freedom of movement to all parts of the world 
has become a feasible luxury, verging upon to- 
morrow’s necessity, and if we are not citizens of 
the world, we are world members. The stage 
upon which our nation’s role is cast has already 
become the planet so that we must affect and be 
affected by Asians, Africans, Australians, Argen 
tinians, and Austrians. 

The world has shrunk, but it is more complex 
and harder to understand. In it can be found, 
existing now, nearly every stage of social evolu- 
tion from the savage, through barbarism and 
feudalism, up to the experimental patterns for 
day after tomorrow. The intricate machinery ol 
modern industry clanks and roars by the side of 
ancient handicrafts. “Democracy” has taken on 
a dozen conflicting meanings. No part of the 
world is more than 24 hours away, no Iron 
Curtain can completely shut out free ideas, but 
neither can we quarantine successfully against 
communicable disease, ignorance, or intolerance. 
Our best hope for physical health and a free 
society is to extend technology and education so 
that poverty and ignorance may be overcome. 


Theme 3. The goal is Recognition of the Dig- 
nity and Worth of the Individual. The uniquely 
distinguishing quality of Western democracy is 
its insistence that the individual is the all-im- 
portant unit of society. Following the philosophy 
of John Locke, it is the individual man who 


possesses inalienable rights, derived from God 
and nature. In this system of values, government 


is an implementing agency, a means to the end 
of protecting and guaranteeing those rights. The 
state is therefore not an end in itself, as totali- 
tarianism would maintain. The rights which are 
inalienable and which democratic governments 
sustain, include life with at least a minimum 
standard of living, liberty compatible with the 
rights of others, freedom of thought and speech 
with their concomitant responsibilities, freedom 
of religion and from an established church. In his 
relations with other men, the democratic indi- 
vidual treats them as individuals, avoiding 
stereotype thinking, and looks for the essential 
worth and dignity of each. This is not an un- 
critical sentimentality, for some men may have 
little worth and no dignity. The social ideal, how- 
ever, is that each man, by his own work and his 


own effort, may make what he wishes of himself. 

Any comprehensive analysis of American his- 
tory and its society, however, does discover in- 
stances of intolerance and prejudice; they illus 
trate our imperfections and sins. Stereotype 
preconceptions are widespread; we generalize in 
terms of race or religion. Society’s evaluation of 
the individual is based in too large part on what 
work he does. The nature of the work is the 
major element in establishing social class, which 
while more fluid than in some other societies, is 
distinguishable here. 


Theme 4. The goal is The Use of Intelligence 
to Improve Human Living. As one of its essen- 
tials, democracy assumes intelligence, actual or 
potential, in every man. Because of this assump- 
tion, democracy promises the freedom of the 
mind. It offers the free competition of the mar- 
ketplace for ideas and values. Freedom of the 
mind involves the right to knowledge, the free- 
dom to learn and the freedom to teach. As democ- 
racy requires intelligence, so its perfecting de- 
pends upon open-mindedness and critical think- 
ing. The processes of inquiry and investigation 
are involved in the right of the individual to par- 
ticipate in decisions on matters which affect him. 
If there is to be open competition of ideas and 
values, there must be a wide dissemination of 
knowledge and opportunity for independent 
value-judgments; communication and education 
become social tools. This means that the schools 
and the mass media of communication have a 
direct social responsibility both to the dissemina- 
tion of knowledge and its use, and to the main- 
tenance of the free marketplace for ideas and 
values. 

As with these institutions, 
have responsibilities commensurate with free- 
doms. With the freedom to learn and teach goes 
the discipline of scholarship. Academic freedom 
denies itself subservience to an external and ex 
officio authority. The individual's right to decide 
carries a responsibility not to permit authoritar- 
ian usurpation of decision-making by default. 
Superstition stands as the enemy of knowledge 
and has not yet been routed. The mass media do 
not use their opportunity to teach and instead 
cater to a growing appetite for thrills. Emotional 
bias contests, still successfully, with open-minded- 


individuals also 


ness and known facts; preconceptions remain 
rooted, though shaken by education. Ignorance 
remains a potential foundation upon which 
greedy and selfish groups can organize irrational, 
cruel, and selfish programs. 
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Theme 5. The goal is The Intelligent Accept- 
ance of Individual Responsibility for Personal 
and General Welfare. If, as Theme g asserts, the 
individual is the central value of Western democ- 
racy, and his rights and their defense are the 
basic justification of government, certain central 
responsibilities devolve upon him. The individ- 
ualism of the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies insisted that the welfare of the individual 
was his own direct responsibility, hence failure 
was due to lack of ability or effort. The twentieth 
century has become aware of a social responsi- 
bility to provide equality of opportunity—hence 
universal education—and to accept some of the 
blame for failure—as governmental relief agen- 
cies attest. But the twentieth century, at its mid- 
stride, has not absolved the individual from his 
concern for his own destiny. He is still the master 
of his own fate. Indeed, his responsibility has 
broadened, for we have begun to make explicit 
his concern for the general welfare. More, per- 
haps, than ever before, man is becoming his 
brothers’ keeper. A greater national and global 
population has complicated this assignment, but 
greater skills are potential in relating the indi- 
vidual to the several groups of which he is a 
part and the effectiveness of his social participa- 
tion is increasing. 

As with other goals, our grasp has not always 
attained our reach. Individualism is too often 
merely acquisitive and selfish. Conserving and 
planning for the future are set aside for self- 
gratification and aggrandizement in the present. 
Failures rationalize their lack of success and 
blame everything but themselves. The general 
welfare becomes formalized and the provision of 
it institutionalized, and as society undertakes to 
see that no one starves, the defeated pauperize 
themselves and accept a parasitic existence. A 
sturdy self-reliance coupled with an altruistic 
individualism is man’s best hope. While his sense 
of realism leads him to expect and tolerate some 
inevitable failure, man’s faith leads him to expect 
a measure of success for himself and for the 
majority of his fellow-men. 


Theme 6. The goal ts Increasing the Effective- 
ness of the Family as a Basic Social Institution. 
Institutions are social inventions designed to im- 
plement ideals or to bridge the gap between a 
less than satisfactory situation and the desired 
result. In this sense the family is designed to 
achieve the perpetuation of the species, the build- 
ing of basic values, the maintenance of the cul- 
ture, and the induction of the young into it. 


Western culture has deemed the monogamous 
family its most effective unit. Originally patri- 
archal in structure, the Western family has been 
exposed to many dynamic factors. The growing 
importance of women in industry has given them 
the basis of economic independence. The dis- 
appearance of the artisan crafts has sharply de- 
creased the number of sons who learned their 
trade from their fathers, and technology’s impact 
on urban living has tended to make chores obso- 
lete. As children have lost the economic value 
they once represented as wage earners in the 
early industrial revolution, the size of the family 
has diminished and the social value of children, 
of childhood and youth has changed. Such 
changes have not all been for the best, and today 
young people tend to behave like overvalued but 
displaced persons. Medical advances have ex- 
tended the span of life so that the care of the 
aged now looms as an ever larger family responsi- 
bility. 

The problems of today’s families may not be 
new but they may require new solutions. Hous- 
ing is one of these persistent problem areas, as 
the growth of slums keeps up with new building. 
Broken homes caused in part by a high divorce 
rate create problems in child training and juve- 
nile delinquency, and those problems are accen- 
tuated by faulty popular understanding of the 
newer principles of child psychology. 


Theme 7. The goal is The Intelligent and Re- 
sponsible Sharing of Power in order to Attain 
Justice. Governments are instituted among men 
in order to guarantee inalienable natural rights 
but men have to surrender some alienable free- 
doms in order to have a society. Social order 
requires law, and laws must be made, interpreted 
and enforced, so the legislative, judicial and 
executive functions are defined. The concept of 
justice implies a government of law, not of men 
and its ideal is an equal justice for all. Pure 
democracy, as practiced in the Greek city-states 
and in New England town meetings, permitted 
the citizen to take part directly in government, 
but the increasing size of political units and their 
populations have developed the machinery of 
representation and of federalism. In the latter, 
the balancing of local and central control has 
been a varying equation depending upon the 
eficiency of communication and transportation 
then available. The ability of the central govern- 
ment to extend its power to the borders of its 
realm has varied over the centuries and has seen 
many machineries of empire, none so effective as 
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that established by the Northwest Ordinance of 


eRe 
17° i: 


The government of any society at any period 
has represented some balance of security and 
freedom for its people, ranging from the Jeffer- 
sonian ideal of little government and much free- 
dom to the dictatorships with some security and 
no freedom. Men, not law, have ruled sometimes; 
privilege, not equal justice for all, has at times 


been rampant. Economic specialization and com- 
petition have produced elements of hidden gov- 
ernment through lobbies and other pressure 
tactics on legislation. In the making of laws 
today, 49 grist mills, dominated by lawyers, grind 
out laws which often conflict and overlap be- 
wilderingly, to the confusion of the citizen. Every 
generation hard tasks of 
democracy. 


relearns anew the 


Theme 8. The goal is The Wise Allocation of 
Scarce Resources in order to Bring About the 
Widest Material Security. From earliest times 
men have confronted a scarcity of material re- 
sources, and systems have been established to 
economize these resources. In the system of pri- 
vate enterprise, economic value is determined by 
scarcity, utility and desirability; prices of goods 
and services vary with these factors. The price 
mechanism, operating in the market-place, has 
served as the regulator of both supply and 
demand. By another basis of analysis, the con- 
sumer by means of dollars as ballots, has become 
the regulator of the market, determining what 
shall be produced, the quantity, and how it shall 
be distributed. Other societies have delegated 
work to one social class, leaving an upper class 
whose only social services were governing and 
fighting, to live upon the efforts of the workers. 
Private enterprise has both proliferated the 
specializations of labor and has made work a 
necessity for all except those few who live upon 
inherited wealth. As a regulator of the market, 
the consumer is also the allocator of manpower. 

In any system permitting private property, the 
concentration of wealth and power will be a 
recurrent problem. In our system today the 
mammoth corporation and mammoth unions, 
and their normative tendency toward monopoly, 
become the most serious manifestation of the 
problem. Growing from the central stem is the 
phenomenon of the business cycle with its phases 
of boom and bust. Wealth or power concentrated 
in private hands can lead to the rapid exploita- 
tion of irreplaceable natural resources which 
from a social point of view should be conserved. 


Ihe government, representing the people, has a 
role to play in controlling the extreme results 
of the business cycle and in the preservation of 
natural resources. 

Theme 9. The goal is Achievement of Ade- 
quate Horizons of Loyalty. In simple agrarian 
societies, in the depths of the Dark Ages, the 
allegiance of men reached no farther than the 
valley in which they lived. A widening sense of 
belonging extended the concept of allegiance to 
the county, then to the duchy and at last to the 
kingdom. In the American picture within the 
past century, men 
Nation and State decided: “I am first a Virgin 
ian.” The concept of loyalty to the national sov- 


forced to choose between 


ereign state is one of the important understand- 
ings in today’s world. Sovereignty may be simply 
defined as the power to make the final decision, 
and it resides where there is no higher authority 
which can coerce. The past century has seen the 
extension and intensification of nationalism all 
over the world. It has witnessed the unification 
of important nation-states in Europe, the intensi- 
fication of nationalistic awareness in Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, and rivalry 
everywhere. 

Nationalism has given its meaning to citizen- 
ship, and the functional analysis of that term 
would define the areas of civic activities and 
responsibilities at local, state, and national levels. 
Some pioneering efforts have been made to cata- 
logue the skills of effective social participation 
in the various groups of which we are members; 
more work in that direction would be profitable. 
Nationalism has expressed itself at times in a 
glorifying, uncritical patriotism which has re 
sulted too often in isolationism and has been 
used too much as a cloak to cover reactionary 
movements and to gild private greed. The social 
objective becomes a sane and reasoned patriotism 
and a global humanitarianism. 


among nations 


Theme 10. The goal is Cooperation in the 
Interest of Peace and Welfare. The achievement 
of nuclear fission may have removed the cork and 
released the genie of total destruction. At best it 
has clarified the alternatives of international 
relations so that nations must endeavor earnestly 
to resolve differences or run the risk of human 
annihilation. Cooperation is the corollary of such 
interdependence. At an earlier and perhaps 
simpler time, aggressors could expect that initi- 
ative and their superior strength would bring 
them gains greater than their losses. Balance of 
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power diplomacy developed to oppose these 
aggressors. Its techniques were the discovery of 
common dangers, of common interests, and the 
need for common action. The cooperation they 
achieved was partial and short-lived but the 
precedent is important. In other instances of 
danger and crisis, whether of war or disasters of 
nature, people have shown that they can sub- 
ordinate selfish interests and act for the common 
good. 

Machinery of cooperation has developed in 
labor-management relations and instead of strike 
and lock-out, riot and police rule, there has been 
an increase in conference and conciliation, medi- 
ation and arbitration, seeking a consensus. Un- 
fortunately we stand today far from the goal. 
The bargaining table, whether diplomatic or 
industrial, finds pride and prestige of the bar- 
gainers too often the operating values, instead 
of the greatest good for the greatest number. The 
earlier polite language of conciliation, insincere 
though it may have been, has been discarded for 
the language of conflict. The race of superiority 
in atomic weapons continues, and when the gun 
of final destruction is loaded, some fool may pull 
the trigger. 


Theme 11. The goal is Achieving a Balance 
between Social Stability and Social Change. The 
bicameral legislature has often been justified be- 
cause it balanced the rashness and urge to change 
of the popular house with the conservatism and 
power to delay of the Senate or Lords. These two 
basic factors, progress and stability, exist and 
operate in many social institutions. The dynamics 
of modern society proposes and urges change; 
social conservatism resists and controls the degree 
of modification. When both forces operate to- 
gether within an institution, orderly progress 
can result; when conservative forces are domi- 
nant, the institution or the society may become 
static or stagnant. At times the critics of the 
existing order and the innovators take control 
and fundamental and revolutionary changes 
come about. 

The rate of modification among institutions 
in a society may vary markedly. Technological 
developments have made basic and rapid changes 
in our economic institutions, but conservative 
forces have slowed the rate of change of the polit- 


ical and social institutions. The resultant “cul-: 


tural lag’’ has caused strains and maladjust- 
ments. For example governmental machinery to 
control the new situations created by changes in 
transportation has not kept pace with crime or 


big business or congestion. However, in spite of 
sensational and visible changes in some phases 
of living, basic institutions stay on; tradition 
holds things in place. Perhaps the most important 
function of history is to record the conserving 
and maintaining, not merely the changing. 


Theme 12. The goal is Widening and Deepen- 
ing the Ability to Live More Richly. While man 
is a social being with obligations to and rewards 
from the groups of which he is a part, he is also 
an individual. A goal of living and of education, 
then, should be the multiplication of his sources 
of enrichment and the enhancement of his 
powers of enjoyment. Generally the arts, both 
fine and practical, are the avenues by which per- 
ceptions and sensitivities are increased, and the 
improvement of both appreciation and creative 
powers should be sought. But in the humanistic 
scheme of values, any learning, any discipline, 
can contribute to personal enrichment. The 
humanist climbs a mountain because it is there; 
he learns for the joy of learning and for the 
sense of victory over ignorance. He is not re- 
stricted to the horizons of the useful and the 
applicable. Most persons, of course, combine the 
humanist and the utilitarian and are potentially 
the scientist and the engineer, so aesthetics and 
emotions can be used to make both the humanist 
and the humanitarian. In our dominant values, 
work becomes both a means and the end of per- 
sonal enrichment. 

Much still needs to be done to improve the 
constructive use of leisure and to improve mass 
tastes. In any earlier day leisure and taste be- 
longed exclusively to the aristocratic leisure 
classes. In an age of mass media, the patron of 
the arts is the common man. The quality of 
culture in a democratic society depends upon 
how the great mass of the people use their leisure 
time. Mass media without education may lead to 
vulgarity and cultural mediocrity; with educa- 
tion the common man may build a culture equal 
in taste to the historic aristocracies and more 
varied in its pattern, because of the new con- 
tributions from many people from many lands. 

A challenge for any democratic society is to 
find some means for preserving individual choice 
in an age of mass media which could lead to cul- 
tural conformity. One aspect of this problem is 
to help each person develop individual tastes and 
preferences, and to encourage like-minded groups 
of individuals to insist upon their share of the 
time and services of the mass-oriented cultural 
institutions. 





The Problems Approach 


Dorothy W. Hamilton 








VERY year our Superintendent of Schools 
asks our high-school students: ““Why are 
you here?” and “Where are you going?” 

Certainly these are important questions for teen- 
agers to think about, not only in terms of their 
own lives but also in their school subjects. I 
should like every student to know “why he is 
here’ and “where he is going” in any subject 
which he is studying. 

This knowledge of purpose and goals is one of 
the most valuable contributions of the problems 
approach. Students who have learned to recog- 
nize problem situations and have acquired the 
skills of thinking through a problem can usually 
explain to you what they are studying and why. 
They are able to focus their learning and can 
more easily synthesize the related data which they 
are studying. 

Research shows that facts are learned meaning- 
fully when they are perceived in significant pat- 
terns—in relation to other facts. In the problems 
approach there are many opportunities for the 
student to acquire true understanding in the 
sense that he perceives the relationship of the 
idea in question with other ideas and perceives 
as well the consequences to which action based 
upon the idea would lead. 

It is true that a topical or unit approach also 
helps students to see relationships. But think of 
the difference in motivation and focus for the 
students in an American history class which is 
studying the problem, “Should the government 
continue to subsidize the farmer?” as opposed to 
the class studying “The American Farm Prob- 
lem.”” Which class would you prefer if you were a 
student? 

I once had an American history class composed 
of industrial arts boys who proposed to study, 
“Do the farmers have a racket?” Before they com- 
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pleted their study, they had considered the effects 
of technological change upon the farmers from 
the nineteenth century to the present, as well as 
the changing role of government in relation to 
all groups in the economy. They probably stud- 
ied the same data which they would have had in 
a straightforward, historical, topical approach to 
the farm problem, but I am sure there was more 
enthusiasm and more concentrated studying 
where the data was related to a focused problem. 

In addition to a focusing of learning and a 
perceiving of relationships, an equal value 
derives from the problem-solving process itself. 
We learn skills of critical thinking, not by read- 
ing about them, but by constant practice. Dr. 
Samuel McCutchen of New York University has 
said, ““The more often you can take a student 
through the recognized process of dealing with a 
problem, the more ability he will have in prob- 
lem-solving techniques. This should be one of 
the most important objectives of education.” The 
student who has learned to ask: “What is the 
main issue? What are related issues? What ques- 
tions do I need to investigate to understand 
these issues? Where can I obtain the necessary 
information? How valid is it? What seems the 
best solution in the light of present evidence and 
in accordance with democratic values? What 
action can be taken now?” This student is more 
likely to carry this pattern of thinking to prob- 
lems in adult life, both personal and social. 

I should like to mention two other values be- 
fore considering how a teacher may use this 
approach with a class. 

It would be possible for a teacher to plan a 
year’s work in a social studies class around a 
series of problems which he or she had set up. 
Part of the value of the problems approach is 
lost, however, if students are not admitted to the 
planning. The problem to be studied should 
arise from student interest as well as being of 
common concern. Personal involvement is an 
essential condition in learning. The student will 
only expend the effort to learn (and remember, 
no one can do it for him) when he perceives the 
goal and feels it is significant for him. We know 
from research in learning that this personal in- 
volvement factor in learning is necessary to pro- 
duce changed attitudes and behavior. For this 
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reason, I believe that cooperative planning of 
problems is a necessary part of this approach. 

The other related value is that of developing 
skills in group process. Class work in planning 
problems, in analyzing data, and in discussing 
possible solutions almost forces a teacher to be 
conscious of group process and of group discus- 
sion skills. I have had more than one senior class 
become interested in the problems of group proc- 
ess itself. These groups have worked to under- 
stand and to apply democratic principles and 
patterns of group action. They have used such 
books as de Huszar’s Practical Applications of 
Democracy, Chase’s Roads to Agreement, Utter- 
back’s Group Thinking, and Lasker’s Democracy 
Through Discussion. 

The following group process techniques may 
be used in solving problems: 1) making decisions 
concerning problems to be studied and proce- 
dures to be followed; 2) using discussion tech- 
niques that encourage the presentation of various 
viewpoints; 3) allowing everyone to express his 
opinions on a controversial issue; 4) coming to 
decisions through consensus, and 5) cooperatively 
evaluating the work of the class. Skills of critical 
thinking and skills of group cooperation are 
essential in a democracy. These skills plus the 
facilitation of learning through sharpening its 
making relationships meaningful 
seem to me to make the problems approach an 
important one for the social studies teacher. 

Now we come to the question of where and 
how is the problem approach to be used. The 
question of “where’’ does not appear to be at all 
difficult. I would say from nursery school through 
graduate school, with the scope and complexity 
of the study necessarily dependent upon the 
maturity of the group. The nursery school group 
might tackle “How can we get along better with 
playmates?” while the kindergarten group asks 
“How can we help the policeman?” and a first 
grade group discusses “How should we behave 
in school?” A third grade class in our town has 
just completed a study of “How can people help 
to make Milford a better town to live in?’”’ Mean- 
while, these same children are finding answers in 
their classes to such questions as “What was Mil- 
ford like long ago?” and “where are the farm- 

?” They may also be 


focus and 


lands in the United States? 
developing skills of critical thinking through 
learning to recognize problem situations in films 
and stories and discussing best solutions. While 
it is obvious that not all the social studies con- 
tent can begin with a problem, teachers who are 
aware of the values of the problems approach 


can be alert to many everyday situations which 
permit practice in problem-thinking. 

This use of the problems approach may con- 
tinue through junior-high into high school. 
Ninth-graders may consider their personal prob- 
lems of early adolescence and also study such 
problems as “Should our town adopt the council- 
manager form of government?” and “Is it possi- 
ble to reduce the local tax rate?’’ History classes 
may investigate contemporary problems related 
to their areas of study while the senior Problems 
of Democracy course has always been a natural 
starting point for a school which wishes to ex- 
periment with this approach. 

How to go about the problem approach seems 
to me to depend upon the teacher and the class. 
If this is a new approach for the teacher and the 
students, then perhaps it might be best to start 
with the analysis of a film which presents a 
problem and go through the problem-solving 
steps. Possibly an even better start might be 
made with a current issue related to a unit of 
work being studied. For example, if a group has 
had a detailed unit on the charter, organization, 
and activities of the United Nations, then a com- 
mittee or the class might study “Should the veto 
procedure in the Security Council be changed?” 
This would give them an opportunity to per- 
ceive what is meant by the essence or crux of the 
problem, to examine available data, and to 
arrive at the best possible decision in the light of 
this data. I am well aware that one of the criti- 
cisms of the problems approach is that young 
people should not be expected to solve problems 
which adults have not been able to do satisfac- 
torily, but I hate to think what would happen to 
our democracy if Mr. John Q. Citizen never made 
up his mind because the experts didn’t agree. 

To return to our hypothetical class studying 
the United Nations, although the giving of a 
current problem after a study of background 
material is a good beginning for the inexperi- 
enced teacher and class, better still, in terms of 
the problem approach, would have been a co- 
operative setting up of a number of current 
problems faced by the United Nations. Even 
higher in my hierarchy of values would be the 
class which cooperatively with the teacher began 
with the problems of the United Nations and 
from their study acquired information about the 
charter, organization and activities. Best of all 
would be the class which examined problem areas 
of the world at present, recognized the United 
Nations problem area as an important one, ana- 
lyzed the main problems and sub-problems, set 
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up their questions to investigate, searched for 
pertinent data, examined and discussed this data 
as it related to the problems, came to some con- 
clusions, and then did a cooperative evaluation 
of their learnings. 

Thus, in my judgment, we can set up a hier- 
archy beginning with the teacher—presented cur- 
rent problems after a background study. Next 
in rank would come the student planning of 
current problems after background study, then 
the student planning of a teacher—given prob- 
lems 2rea. At the highest level would be the 
student planning of problem areas to be studied 
and an analysis of the problems within each area. 

Teachers who use this approach employ a 
variety of methods within their classes according 
to the learning needs of their pupils. Many 
books, newspapers and periodicals are read, and 
notes are taken or outlines are made. Background 
material may be presented in lecture form. Films, 
filmstrips, recordings, speakers, and field trips 
may contribute additional information. Class dis- 
cussions are held with special debates or panels 
on aspects of the problem. Teachers may give 
“good old-fashioned tests” to determine if all the 
students have acquired the necessary data, but 
they may also use problem situations in cartoons, 


reports, or speeches for analysis and may also 
have student evaluations of their use of the skills 
of critical thinking. 

The new Curriculum Bulletin, “The Problems 
Approach and the Social Studies,” edited by 
George L. Fersch, presents many more details of 
the use of this method than I have had time to 
discuss here. Teachers who are interested in 
experimenting with a problems approach will 
find this bulletin an extremely valuable aid. 

Those of us who are advocates of more and 
better problem-solving believe that it is one of 
the best ways to have young people learn to think 
for themselves and to arrive at an opinion on the 
basis of the best available evidence. Moreover, 
this evidence includes the historical background 
of the problem. As a result, students do not just 
know facts; they are able to interpret facts and 
gain an understanding and appreciation of the 
interaction of their present and past environ- 
ment. 

As one girl commented on an evaluation in an 
American history class which was using the prob- 
lems approach: “This is hard because it makes 
you think. You have to use your own ideas and 
can’t just take what it says in the book. But it is 
good and I like it.” 





True American 


The February 1956 issue of American Her- 
itage contained Douglas Southall Freeman's let- 
ters to the Carnegie Corporation telling of his 
research on George Washington. In a letter dated 
January 4, 1952, Mr. Freeman gave the follow- 
ing appraisal of Washington's character: 

“As I soon shall be saying good-bye to Wash- 
ington the soldier, I should like to state that 
the final view I take of him is that of a man 
much bolder in spirit than circumstances per- 
mitted him to be in strategy. If ever a man had 
to fight shackled and with one hand tied behind 
him, Washington did. 

“He had to overcome every obstacle that could 
be placed in his way—save one: in maturity, he 
never had to contend for long with his own 
spirit. Because he mastered himself, he had the 
patience to deal with as remarkable a company 
of ambitious, troublesome, supersensitive and 
wrong-headed lieutenants as ever gathered un- 
der a revolutionary standard. ... 


“For example, it would be difficult to pick 
much more of a spoiled, pouting, puffed-up boy 
than Alexander Hamilton proved to be after he 
married Elizabeth Schuyler. The most significant 
fact about the life of Washington the Revolu- 
tionary leader is not one fact but a thousand, 
the combined detail of the incredibly difficult 
situation Washington had to face. Some of his 
old soldiers may have known a considerable part 
of what he had to endure but posterity has not 
ever vaguely sensed what he had to overcome 
of human pride, shortcoming and perversity. He 
lived on the brink. 

“It may be doubted whether there was a time, 
prior to the summer of 1781, when it could be 
said with reasonable certainty that the con- 
tinental cause would survive for six months 
longer. To what did it owe its continued, if pre- 
carious, existence? Beyond all doubt, to the ex- 
ample and character of Washington more than 
to any single influence.” 











Aircraft: A Unit for the First Grade 


Roberta Wallace 








F OUR country is to continue to be out- 

standing in the field of technology, we, as 

teachers, must do everything possible to 
stimulate our children’s interest in modern sci- 
ence and inventions and to provide sufficient 
factual information to give them a good back- 
ground for understanding today’s world. A study 
of the history of flight provides an excellent 
opportunity to create a valuable program which 
can be of great interest to the children and, at 
the same time, provide them with a wealth of 
valuable information and many rewarding ex- 
periences. 

This aircraft unit is designed to be used either 
independently or as part of a larger unit on the 
many phases of transportation. It covers all 
phases of flying and is geared to the interests 
and understandings of first grade children. Many 
activities have been included to make the learn- 
ing more fun and, it is hoped, more meaningful. 


OBJECTIVES 

To develop an understanding of the history 
of flight from the first observations of birds to 
the present day. 

To develop knowledge of airport activities and 
procedures. 

To increase knowledge of the different types 
of aircraft. 

To stimulate a feeling of what it is like to be 
up in the air; how things look and what you do. 

To develop a knowledge about pilots; their 
life, their jobs, the kind of thing they need to 
know to be able to fly. 

To show how a plane is flown; simply enough 
so that the youngsters can practice in a play 
model with a stick, instruments, and maps. 

To develop an understanding of what the 
plane helpers do. 

To develop manual dexterity and initiative 
through construction. 

To develop good planning procedures. 








Miss Wallace, a student teacher at Kent (Ohio) 
State University, prepared this unit of work and used 
it with a group of first graders in University School. 
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PROCEDURE 


Orientation. Place models and pictures of air- 
craft around the room. Read an entertaining 
story about airplanes. Lead the class in a dis- 
cussion of individual experiences with airplanes. 
Help the children make a list of the things they 
would like to know about airplanes and other 
aircraft. Encourage them to bring their toy and 
model planes to school. 

History. The following is merely a brief listing 
of what should be covered. From the first obser- 
vations of birds, men had dreams of flying. The 
first man-made structure to go up in the air was 
a balloon. Blimps were the next invention and 
were a great improvement because they could be 
steered. Gliders were next and began as very 
primitive wing-like structures. The Wright 
brothers’ plane was the next big jump in flight 
history. The date of this should be related to the 
age of people within the children’s experiences, 
for example, their grandparents were children in 
the early 1900's. 

How planes fly. Discuss the principle of air 
currents in terms that the children can under- 
stand. For example, when you fly a kite you must 
run into the wind so that the wind will get 
under the light paper and lift it. 

Jet propulsion can be demonstrated with a 
balloon if you blow it up and release it. 

The propeller action can be explained. It slices 
through the air with each blade at an angle push- 
ing air behind it. 

Types of planes we see today. Sea planes, 
identified by pontoons or boat-shaped body. 
Small, private planes, colorful, used for business 
and pleasure. Large transport planes, carrying 
passengers, mail, and other cargo. Military planes 
for use in war and government service. Blimps, 
used for experimentation and in advertising. 
Helicopters, with rotor blades at top which make 
it possible for the machine to go straight up or 
down. Pictures and models of these various types 
of aircraft should be available to make the dis- 
cussion meaningful. 

What it is like to fly. Things on the ground 
appear to be very small. All you see of buildings 
is their roofs. The land seems to be in many 
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colored patches. Great distances can be seen in 
one glance. You travel at a speed ten times the 
speed of birds, five times the speed of cars, four 
times the speed of trains. Comparisons of distance 
and time must be related to things which chil- 
dren can understand. For example, if it takes 
you all morning to go to Grandmother’s house 
in a car, it would take only an hour in an air- 
plane. 

Aircraft helpers. The pilot operates the air- 
craft. The co-pilot helps the pilot, watches the 
charts. Mechanics work on the ships to see that 
they are in flying condition. Stewardesses act as 
hostesses to passengers. Weather station operators 
check the weather for each trip. Tower operators 
radio messages to planes and direct traffic on the 
runways. Gas truck drivers keep the engines sup- 
plied with gas. Baggage carriers carry and store 
baggage. Ticket salesmen sell tickets at the 


oo"o 


terminals. 

Parts of a plane. On pictures, models, toys and 
real planes, the following can be pointed out 
and a little taught about each: fuselage, pro- 
peller, engine, wheels, cockpit, lights, tail skid, 
rudder, aileron, elevators, and pontoons. The 
same procedure may be used for the instrument 
panel and steering gear, with attention being 
called to altimeter, air speed indicator, radio 
dial, compass, propeller speed indicator, engine 
performance gauge, gas gauge, up-and-down indi- 
cator, turn-and-bank indicator, stick, foot pedals. 
All of these can be explained in brief, simple 
terms for children. 

The airport. The buildings: tower, where mes- 
sages are received and sent. Terminal, waiting 
room for passengers. Hangars, sheds for planes. 
The runways: Star-like formation. Take-off pro- 
cedure: Check weather along route. Check pas- 
senger list with stewardess. Check with mechanic 
and gas men. Check with tower for taxi instruc- 
tions (moving on land). Check engine. Radio to 
tower for take-off instructions. Landing proce- 
dure: Radio the tower. Circle the airport. Iden- 
tify type and number of aircraft. Land when 
tower indicates. 

Uses of planes. Travel, transportation of cargo 
and mail, fighting forest fires, dusting crops, aid 
in disasters, map-making, aerial photography, 
advertising. 

Activities. After the discussion of the history 
of flight, the children make cut-outs for a bulle- 
tin board. They are encouraged to make as many 
different types of aircraft as possible. They make 
paper gliders which they can fly. 

In connection with the discussion of the in- 


struments, the class make gauges for the pilot’s 
instrument panel. The instruments are listed on 
the board and each child makes one dial, placing 
the name on the face and arranging the numbers 
around the circle. These dials are placed on a 
large black panel to be used in the culminating 
activity. 

The children set up a model airport. This 
should be done at the time of the discussion of 
airport and airport helpers. A cardboard ticket 
booth can be made and a counter for ticket sell- 
ing placed in front of the blackboard so that 
schedules may be written on the board. Large 
boxes, paint, and paper should be provided for 
use in making hangars and other buildings. The 
toy and model planes may be used or planes may 
easily be made with clothes pins and paper. 

If possible, a trip to a real airport is of great 
value. The teacher should help the class to make 
a list of things to look for, and they should check 
this list carefully at the airport. As in any other 
field trip, permission from parents should be 
secured and behavior patterns set before the trip 
is attempted. 

The culminating activity of this unit is the 
dramatization of an actual flight. The children 
first make a large cardboard outline of an air- 
plane. Chairs are placed inside, and the instru- 
ment panel which was made earlier is set in the 
cockpit. The tower may be represented by a large 
chair. The following workers are included: pilot, 
co-pilot, stewardesses, ticket-sellers, weatherman, 
mechanics, baggage men, gas truck driver, tower 
men. The remainder of the class may be passen- 
gers. Several dramatizations will give each child 
a chance to be one of the workers. Much plan- 
ning is done ahead of time and cookies are served 
by the stewardesses. The “passengers” may bring 
suit cases from home. Caps made from folded 
paper may be made for the pilot, stewardesses, 
and other workers. 


OUTCOMES 


At the close of this unit, the children have: 
gained an understanding of the history of air- 
craft; developed a simple knowledge of airport 
activities and procedures; increased their knowl- 
edge of various types of aircraft; gained an in- 
sight into what the earth would look like from 
the air; gained an appreciation of the work of 
others, those who work on or around aircraft; 
gained some knowledge of how aircraft are flown; 
developed manual dexterity and initiative, and 
have grown in their appreciation of good learn- 
ing procedures. 








From One Core Teacher to Another 


Louise E. Hock 








DeAR LAURA: 

So you're going to pioneer, are you? Needless 
to say, I think your principal showed very good 
judgment in asking you to be one of the teachers 
who will initiate your new seventh grade core. 
From what you have written, I gather that all of 
you have given long and careful thought to this 
curriculum move. You know how I feel about the 
values of this kind of planning. I am glad, too, 
that you seem to be developing a truly problem- 
centered core. The problem areas you and the 
other teachers have identified are significant ones 
for adolescents in this day and age, and your list 
is an impressive one. 

You ask for advice on how to teach this class— 
a mighty big order, I must say, but I'll do my 
best. Since I cannot know the specifics of your 
situation, I can perhaps best help you by suggest- 
ing some guide-posts to action. 

For example, do you remember the summer 
school class we took together three years ago, the 
one in which the professor was constantly re- 
minding us that if we taught prospective teachers 
certain basic principles, they could then meet 
specific situations with some degree of prepared- 
ness? I recall how impressed I was with the 
wealth of examples she gave to illustrate her 
principles. And how right she was! For two of 
the most hackneyed clichés in educational ter- 
minology have served me well as I have worked 
with my core classes these past few years. Sup- 
pose I pass on to you a little of what I have 
learned. 

First of all, start where the boys and girls are. 
How often did we hear that truism, and how 
often should we keep it in mind as we work with 
youngsters unfamiliar with core! Take this 
matter of cooperative planning. If your seventh 
graders are inexperienced in the techniques of 
cooperative planning, then please don’t rush 





The author, an assistant professor in the College of 
Education of the University of Florida in Gainesville, 
here, in the form of a letter, offers advice to teachers 
about to undertake the development of a core pro- 
gram. 
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them into a decision-making situation of a 
weighty nature. Why not start with an immedi- 
ate, recognized need, such as getting acquainted 
with their new school? You could then involve 
them in planning what they want to learn about 
their school and how they might go about finding 
the answers to their questions. Here is a problem 
close to home and one with which they can deal 
easily and purposefully. 

Then, too, there is this question of small group 
work. Between you and me I sometimes think we 
are being “grouped” to death, but it is a useful 
technique for many purposes. Just don’t make 
the mistake that some teachers have made. Far 
too many of us in our rush to get on the band- 
wagon have thrust small group procedures on our 
students without adequately introducing the 
practice to them and without helping the boys 
and girls learn how to work together. There are 
many values to be gained from group study, but 
don’t expect your youngsters to become model 
group members overnight. It just can’t be done 
that quickly. 

Take time to help your students develop the 
skills necessary for effective participation in small 
group work. You might start by pairing them off 
for certain things. If the boys and girls are gen- 
erally strangers to one another, they might like 
to interview each other in order to get better 
acquainted. It is easy to divide the class into 
groups of two for this purpose. After the inter- 
views you might want them to tell the class what 
they have found out, or the boys and girls might 
write brief biographies of one another. At any 
rate, they would have taken their first step 
toward working together. 

The next step might be short term buzz ses- 
sions with groups formed for a specific purpose 
for a limited amount of time. Such sessions I 
have found successful after the class has done 
some writing—creative or otherwise. You know 
how much they like to hear one another’s stories 
or themes, yet how boring it is if all the papers 
are read aloud. Try organizing your boys and 
girls into groups of five or six; then let the 
members of each group read their papers to that 
group. One paper could be selected to be read 
aloud to the class. In this way every student has 
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the satisfaction of having his paper heard by 
several classmates. At the same time five or six 
papers are heard by the entire class. In the proc- 
ess your students have been learning to listen to 
one another and to make some decisions coopera- 
tively. 

In moving toward long-range groupings on an 
interest basis try to start with a recognized need 
that will provide some satisfaction for your stu- 
dents. For example, they might want to plan a 
party or do something about the appearance of 
the classroom. Such problems are interesting to 
boys and girls and provide opportunities for ex- 
pression of opinion, planning, and action steps. 
Committees can be organized around tasks that 
need to be done, and the tangible goal provides 
a purposeful motivation. After several experi- 
ences like this it will be much easier for the stu- 
dents to work together in planning ways of 
studying a core problem that involves much 
content material. 

You can see that I am suggesting that you make 
haste slowly. Perhaps nowhere is this maxim 
more important than in the area of classroom 
procedures. If your boys and girls have been 
accustomed to using a single textbook, why not 
continue with such a book for a while, trying to 
use it in new and stimulating ways? As your stu- 
dents begin to draw upon it more and more as a 
resource rather than a volume of content to be 
covered, you can gradually increase their use of 
a variety of reference books and materials until 
the “text” becomes merely one of many sources 
of help and information. 

Similarly, if routine daily homework assign- 
ments have been customary, I would advise you 
not to drop the practice suddenly but rather 
continue to give assignments and make them as 
meaningful, purposeful, and sensible as possible. 
Gradually introduce the idea of long-term and 
pupil-initiated assignments. 


So much for starting where your students are. 
Now for my other guiding principle, and I know 
you'll smile when you read this—consider the 
whole child! How we have overworked that 
cliché, yet I would like to give a new twist to it. 
Consider the whole child, not just the part of his 
life spent with you in core. Remember that each 
of your students has to live with other teachers, 
with other students, and with his parents. Do 
everything that you can to help make his reia- 
tionships with these other people as fine and 
satisfying as possible. 

Don’t forget that other classroom teachers may 


not be working with boys and girls in the same 
way that you are in the core. Perhaps their sub- 
ject areas do not lend themselves to very much 
pupil-teacher planning; perhaps some of the 
teachers do not believe in cooperative planning, 
while others do not feel secure unless they have 
planned well in advance everything they will do 
in class. Help your boys and girls to adjust to 
these differences in people and procedures in as 
professional a way as possible. 

You will find, too, that some teachers are 
definitely suspicious of what they term this “new 
way of learning,” even to the extent of making 
disparaging remarks in front of the students as 
well as in the teachers’ lounge. Be ready to face 
up to attitudes like these in a way that will pre- 
vent your students from getting caught in the 
middle of a professional controversy. 

Since you are going to have only a few classes 
of core in your school, with the rest of the 
seventh graders in the usual departmentalized 
program, you should become very sensitive to the 
problems such an arrangement poses for your 
core boys and girls. Help them so that they will 
not feel so different from the others that they are 
uncomfortable. My suggestion about continuing 
the use of a textbook and daily assignments for 
a while is pertinent here, too, for such practices 
minimize the differences between their work and 
that of their school mates. Any departure from 
usual school practice should, I think, be gradual. 

You will be doing many things in core that 
your boys and girls will not immediately, without 
guidance recognize as real “learning.” You and 
I know that, in addition to the topics they will 
be studying, they will be learning much in the 
way of living together, developing respect for one 
another, acquiring skills of self-direction and 
traits of self-discipline. However, they will need 
help in understanding all these things and in rec- 
ognizing ali the learnings going on in this core 
class of theirs. Talk through these aspects of core 
with them not only so they themselves will un- 
derstand but so that they can talk effectively 
about their core activities with other students. It 
might not be a bad idea to form the habit of 
quite often spending the last few minutes of the 
core block discussing with your students what 
they have learned that day. 

Such discussions will be invaluable, too, in 
terms of helping them answer their parents’ in- 
evitable question, “Well, what did you learn to- 
day?” If you have not helped them talk out their 
achievements and progress, they are all too apt 
to reply, “Oh, nothing; we didn’t do much to 
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day.” In a way such a response could be a flatter- 
ing commentary on your effectiveness as a teacher, 
for it might mean that everything was so smooth 
and enjoyable that the boys and girls were not 
aware that they were “learning.” (The idea that 
learning is a painful process dies hard, doesn’t it?) 
At any rate, do help them think out what they 
have done so that they are aware of all that has 
been accomplished. 

Well, Laura, I don’t know whether these sug- 


gestions are what you wanted or not. I certainly 
hope that you will find them helpful and that 
they may serve as guides in the right direction. 
I can vouch for their effectiveness in my classes. 
However, in the final analysis, each of us has to 
decide what is best for the boys and girls with 
whom he is working in the situation of which 
they are a part. 
Sincerely, 
LOUISE 





Let’s Catch Up with Freedom! 


By WILLIAM H. FIsHER 
Las Vegas (New Mexico) City Schools 


If in recent years any one period marked the 
beginning of the end of emotionalized hysteria 
in this country it was March 16 to June 17, 1954, 
the time of the Army-McCarthy Hearings. It is 
difficult to assess the degree to which Senator Mc- 
Carthy caused the hysteria and the degree to 
which he symbolized it. Also, as many writers 
have pointed out, it would be a mistake to assume 
that the threat to intellectual freedom has ended. 
But it has definitely subsided. 

The fact that hysteria is on the wane is a matter 
of deep significance to teachers, particularly 
teachers of the social studies. It means that they 
can (and should) be party in the future to keeping 
threats to basic freedoms at a minimum. In time, 
it is hoped that such threats will be altogether 
eliminated. 

During the period of concentrated attacks 
upon intellectual freedom, there is no question 
that social studies teachers lost courage, nor can 
they be blamed. Teachers, as other humans, had 
to eat, and they also wanted to be able to feed 
their families. Nor did they care to see years of 
effort built into teaching careers, sacrificed. True, 
there were the martyrs and history will, it is to be 
hoped, give them the credit which they deserve. 

It is difficult to determine just how much in 
the cause of human freedom was lost during the 
recent period when iuaccarthyism and its at- 
tendant evils were riding rough-shod over the 
land. In any case, it is certain that social studies 
teachers have an obligation to the basic founda- 
tions of American democracy. We should make 
up for lost time! 

There are in this land countless young adults 
presently enjoying the fruits of freedom without 


understanding them. They were in our second- 
ary schools at a time when teachers were fear-rid- 
den and dealing in a wholly inadequate way 
with controversial issues. We need to recoup our 
forces. 

We had better make sure that it doesn’t hap- 
pen again. We may achieve this purpose by 
strengthening our professional organizations, and 
by keeping abreast of the “roll-back”’ of the move- 
ment which had been plainly designed to elimi- 
nate basic civil liberties. By teaching for freedom 
in our social studies classes, we will participate 
in this “roll-back.” 

There is, of course, the possibility that as ultra- 
right-wing forces in our land are placed on the 
defensive, doctrinaire liberalism will fill-in the 
vacuum. To some teachers, this prospect will seem 
a happy solution, but I make so bold as to assert 
that this should not be the goal we are seeking. 

As social studies teachers, we need to keep be- 
fore us the principle that our classroom work 
should reflect the deep purposes of the society 
of which we are a part. As shortly reviewed, these 
include the following: 

(1) Democracy will be maintained if people 
learn to understand and to appreciate civil 
liberties as these are encompassed in the first ten 
amendments to the Constitution. (2) After study- 
ing manifold sides of an issue, the citizen should 
be free to make up his own mind. (3) The func- 
tion of a leader (including a social studies teacher) 
in a democracy is to bring forth conflicting opin- 
ions so that when a controversial question is to 
be reconciled, this may be achieved through in- 
telligence rather than emotion. (4) Democracy is 
a process as well as a goal. 





Monsieur Dannie’s Le Petst Nicos 


Daniel Roselle 














INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Monsieur Dannie dropped a fifty-franc piece 
into the Youth Hostel box on the bar of Le Petit 
Nicos. 

“I am beginning to understand this,” he said. 

“Understand what?” asked Madame Clere, 
pouring a Berger 45 into Monsieur Nilya’s glass. 

“Youth clubs.” 

“They are very important.” 

“IT know.” 

Monsieur Dannie sat down on the swaying red 
stool and pushed his knees against the side of the 
bar. 

“I ran into something interesting last week 
in Bayonne,” he continued. “Have you been 
there?” 

“No. But I hear that the town is trés gentile,” 
answered Madame Clere. 

“It is. Arcade—chocolate shops—and, of course, 
the Basque Museum.” 

“It’s famous.” 

Monsieur Dannie asked for a Dubonnet and a 
package of Gitanos. 

“The museum is unusual,” he said. 

“Tell me about it,” urged Madame Clere. 

“In one room there are cases displaying Basque 
dresses, hats, and shoes. Then there are models 
of old Corsaire vessels. And paintings of the 
Fandango.” 

“That’s interesting.” 

“There are also collections of fishing nets and 
hooks—a Makhila cane workshop—a full-scale 
wine cellar.” 

“Tiens\”’ 

“There is even a real Basque graveyard and a 
Chapelle et Sacristie.” 

“It’s another world.” 

“Exactly,” agreed Monsieur Dannie. “I wanted 
American children to see it.” 

“Of course.” 

“Just to know that people are different.” 

va 

“And the same.” 

Monsieur Dannie finished his Dubonnet and 
got off the stool. 

“But the last room was not at all unusual,” 
he said. 

“TI was about to leave it when I saw a small 
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glass case near the window. Inside was a paper 

with English writing. 
“What was it?” 
“The paper said: 


” 


THE BOY-SCOUTS OF BAYONNE, 
NEW JERSEY SEND A MESSAGE 
OF FRIENDSHIP TO 
BAYONNE, FRANCE 
3oy-Scout Jamboree of Peace 
August 9-22, 1947 
Charles Heiser 
Mayor.” 
Monsieur Dannie smiled and turned towards 
his table. 
“If I were a fool,” he said, “I would now put 
another fifty francs in the box.” 
Then he did. 


SIGN OF THE TIMES 

“Time is important in a matter like this. Even 
minutes can make a difference,”’ Monsieur Kén- 
aché told the regulars, as they stood outside Le 
Petit Nicos one Friday evening. 

“Of course,” agreed Monsieur Anddré. 

“That’s why I arranged to have our flowers 
delivered to Madame Clere at exactly seven 
o'clock. They will arrive immediately after old 
Monsieur Nicholas has finished putting up the 
sign.” 

“Bon!” 

Madame Clere came out on the sidewalk, pat- 
ting the curls of the coiffure she reserved for 
“special occasions” and July 14. 

“This is a very important day!” she announced, 
moving to the left to avoid two bolts that had 
slipped from Monsieur Nicholas’ pocket. 

“Another step in the right direction,” said 
Monsieur Anddré, shaking Madame Clere’s hand. 

“Yes. It’s the first sign Le Petit Nicos ever 
had.” 

“Long may it wave.” 

Monsieur Nicholas suddenly discovered that 
the large bulbs did not go into the small sockets 
even when he leaned forward and pushed. Ma- 
dame Lobus stepped back to get a better view 
of his work. “Tiens!” she said. “A sign for the 
house that bouillabaisse built!” 

Madame Clere laughed. 
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“Thank you,” she answered, politely, “but 
please do not forget the faux filet, the réti de 
veau, the estouffade provencale, the... .” 

“Stop it!” cried Madame Lobus. “You have 
made your point.” 

Monsieur Dannie again located the disappear- 
ing hammer for Monsieur Nicholas. 

“That blue background on the sign would look 
good even on Broadway,” he observed. 

“C’est formidable!” agreed Monsieur Nilya. 

“And the curving capitals in each word.” 

“When it is lighted, it will be the pride of rue 
Amélie.” 

Monsieur Nicholas sighed deeply, patted the 
sign with his hand, and searched with his foot 
for the steps of the ladder. 

“Voila!” said Madame Clere. “He is finished 
at last. Le Petit Nicos has its first sign!” 

Then she rubbed her eyes with the sleeve of 
her new blue dress and shouted: 

“Eh Bien! Everybody inside for an apéritif 
on the house! Everybody!” 

When Monsieur Nicholas and all the regulars 
had received their Martini or Dubonnet, Mon- 
sieur Kénaché raised his glass. 

“To Madame Clere!” he began. 

“To Madame Clere!” a chorus answered. 

“And to Le Petit Nicos!” 

“And to —” 

A crash of metal, glass, and lights bulbs jarred 
Le Petit Nigos! In the panic that followed, Ma- 
dame Lobus screamed. Monsieur Anddré struck 
the coat rack, which twirled two hats towards the 
water pitcher on the bar. Monsieur Nilya 
knocked down three bottles of Kirsch to keep an 
empty salt-shaker from tumbling to the floor. 
And the Blue Nude hanging on the wall fell flat 
on her face. Then there was silence. 

At that moment, the messenger-boy from Rous- 
se’s Flower Shop checked his watch, peeked inside 
the door, and handed Madame Clere a large 
bouquet of roses. Stamped across the red ribbon 
on the front was the word SUCCESS. 

It is a solemn group that stood outside a few 
seconds later and viewed the wreckage of the 
fallen sign. The regulars took a quick look and 
quietly huddled around Madame Clere, who 
held the roses close to her and chewed on bits 
of the greens. Far off to one side, Monsieur 
Nicholas, a broken light bulb in one hand and 
a crushed socket in the other, searched desperately 
for his hammer. It was Madame Clere who first 
noticed that the old man was crying. 

Nodding her head in the direction of the 
signmaker, she hurried over to him. 


“Forget about it, Monsieur Nicholas,” she 
said. “It isn’t important. You can fix the sign as 
good as new tomorrow.” 

Monsieur Nicholas tried to smile, turned to- 
wards the regulars, and waited. For several mo- 
ments no one spoke. Then Monsieur Kénaché 
stepped forward. 


“That’s right, Monsieur Nicholas,” he said, 


quietly. “What difference can a day make? In 
a matter like this, time is not important.” 

“Of course,” agreed Monsieur Anddré. “Time 
is not important at all.” 


A PENNY SAVED 


“T am the man who did not break the bank at 
Monte Carlo,” announced Monsieur Dannie, as 
the regulars gathered around the Zanzibar game 
at Le Petit Nicos. 

“Did you try?” asked Monsieur Nilya, pushing 
the green board towards Madame Lobus. 

“OF course.” 

“Roulette?” 

“I started with that. The 100 franc table first.” 

Monsieur Nilya leaned back in his chair. 

“Did you win?” he asked. 

“No. I lost a thousand francs,’ 
Dannie. 

“What did you do next?’ 

“I moved to the 200 franc table.” 

“Win?” 

“No, I lost again. 2400 francs.” 

“You should have switched to Trente-et 
Quarante,” suggested Monsieur Nilya. 

“T did.” 

“What happened?” 

“I lost two thousand.” 

Monsieur Nilya shook his head. 

“A bad night,” he said. “I hope you stopped.” 

“I was going to. Then I saw the dice game.” 

“Alors—you tried it?” 

“Yes; 

“And finally won?” 

“No. I lost three thousand francs.” 

Monsieur Nilya shrugged his shoulders. 

“Well, anyway, you have been to Monte Carlo. 
It’s a night that you will always remember,” he 
pointed out. 

“Yes,” agreed Monsieur Dannie. 

“Did you bring back any souvenirs with you? 
Perhaps the picture booklet of the Casino?” 

Monsieur Dannie shook his head. 

“No. I saw it. But I decided not to buy it.” 

“Why not?” 

“They were asking goo francs for it. Why 
should I throw money away!” 


, 


said Monsieur 





Notes and News 


Merrill F. Hartshorn 








Proposed Amendment to NCSS 
Constitution 


The annual business meeting of the National 
Council for the Social Studies held in connec- 
tion with the 35th Annual Meeting of the Coun- 
cil in New York City was reported in the Febru- 
ary issue of Social Education. At that time it was 
pointed out that an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion was proposed establishing a House of Dele- 
gates. In accordance with Article IV of the Con- 
stitution, notice is hereby given that the follow- 
ing amendment will be placed before the business 
meeting at the 36th Annual Meeting of the Coun- 
cil in Cleveland on November 23, 1956. 

Proposed amendment: A House of Delegates 
composed of representatives of afhliated councils 
shall be established by the Board of Directors 
of the National Council for the Social Studies 
to meet at such time and place as set by the 
Board. This House of Delegates shall advise and 
consult with the officers and Board of Directors 
of the National Council for the Social Studies. 

At the time this proposed amendment to the 
Constitution was read in the business meeting, 
Shirley Engle, Chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Plan for a House of Delegates, presented the fol 
lowing statement: 

Over a period of the last ten years the mem 
bership of the National Council for the Social 
Studies has increased from 3,250 to a little over 
6,000 as of 1955. Of this number about one-fifth 
to one-fourth attend the Annual Meeting of the 
Association and a still smaller number participate 
in the Annual Business Meeting of the Associa- 
tion. Of those who come to the Annual Business 
Meeting a small hard core attend regularly year 
after year. A larger number come only because 
they live in or near the convention city. 

As the activities of NCSS have expanded over 
the years, the business meeting has become less 
and less a forum where policy questions are dis- 
cussed and it has become more and more merely 
a medium for reporting the myriad activities 
of the Association, its oficers and committees. In 
recent years reports have been distributed in 
mimeographed form with little or no opportunity 
for comment or discussion. In short, with the 


growth of NCSS, the Annual Business Meeting of 
the Association has become too unwieldy for any 
really serious consideration of Association poli- 
cies. If an issue should arise, its consideration 
would be easily dominated by the members who 
live in the convention city. Others who live at 
a distance have little opportunity to be informed 
about the affairs of the Association or to have a 
voice in its deliberations. When the members of 
the Association have no opportunity to discuss 
the policies of the Association, the officers can 
have no real sense of representing or profiting 
from the thinking of the membership. 

When faced with a similar situation, our par- 
ent organization, the National Education Associa- 
tion, adopted the representative assembly in 1920. 
The growth of that organization since 1920 has 
been phenomenal. It is inconceivable that the 
NEA could have continued to manage its affairs 
effectively without resort to the principle of rep 
resentation. It is the feeling of many that the 
future growth of NCSS hinges on our reorganiza- 
tion to profit more directly from the thinking 
and the more active participation of an extended 
membership. 

The need for a more democratic organization 
of NCSS was noted as early as the Boston meet- 
ing in 1946. The establishment in 1951 of the 
Committee on Relations of State and Local 
Councils to NCSS was in part an effort to effect 
a closer liaison between the National Council 
and the grass roots membership in local, state, 
and regional councils. In the presidential ad- 
dress at Buffalo, in 1953 Mr. Haefner called at- 
tention to the need for a more democratic or- 
ganization of NCSS. In recognition of this need, a 
Subcommittee of the Committee on Relations of 
State and Local Councils to NCSS was established 
by the Board of Directors in February 1954 and 
was charged with the definite responsibility of 
drawing up a plan for a house of delegates for 
the NCSS. Working through the mail, the Com- 
mittee proceeded to draw up a very tentative pro- 
posal which it presented to the full membership 
of the Committee on Relation of State and Local 
Councils to NCSS at the Annual Meeting in In- 
dianapolis in 1954. With the suggestions received 
at this meeting in mind, the Committee met in 
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Indianapolis and developed the broad outline of 
a plan for a house of delegates an outline which 
has now been refined and drafted into a definite 
proposal and is presented herewith for considera- 
tion of the Board of Directors. 

In considering the plan it might be well to 
recognize the principles which guided the com- 
mittee’s decisions. These principles follow: (1) 
the plan must be simple and workable; (2) the 
plan must not involve impossible costs to NCSS 
or impossible costs in time or travel expenses to 
delegates; (3) representation in the House must 
come from as near the grass-roots as possible; (4) 
the organization should be such as would en- 
courage increased membership at the local level 
and the organization of local councils, without 
in any way jeopardizing the strength of state or 
regional councils; (5) the House must have a 
really significant part in determining the policies 
of NCCS; and (6) the responsibility of the offi- 
cers of NCSS to exercise their best independent 
judgment and to act with decisiveness in con- 
ducting the interim affairs of the Association 
must not be impaired. 

With these principles in mind the following 
plan was developed: 

1. The function of the House of Delegates is 
to consult with and advise the Officers and the 
Board of Directors of NCSS. 

2. The House of Delegates will meet annually 
on the day immediately preceding the opening 
day of the Annual Meeting of NCSS. 

3. It is the responsibility of the Board of Di- 
rectors of NCSS to prepare the agenda for the 
meeting of the House of Delegates and to distrib- 
ute a copy of the agenda to each member of the 
House of Delegates prior to the time of the An- 
nual Meeting. Items not appearing on the agenda 
of the House of Delegates may be raised from the 
floor by any delegate present. 

4. The President of NCSS is to serve as Chair- 
man of the House of Delegates. The House of 
Delegates shall name a secretary who shall make 
a record of the action of the House of Delegates 
and report the same to the membership present 
at the Annual Business Meeting of NCSS. 

5. Each local, state, or regional council which 
is affliated with NCSS in accord with the affilia- 
tion procedures adopted by the Board of Direc- 
tors at the Annual Meeting in 1954 and which has 
a membership of ten or more persons who are 
also members of NCSS shall be entitled to name 
a delegate to sit in the House of Delegates. Any 
such local, state, or regional council shall be en- 
titled to name an additional delegate for each 


additional 100 members who are also members of 
NCSS. 

6. The Executive Secretary of NCSS shall, be- 
fore the first day of April of each year, notify 
the highest official of record of each affiliate local, 
state, or regional council of the number of dele- 
gates it is entitled to name to the House of Dele- 
gates. 

7. Each local, state, or regional affiliate of 
NCSS shall notify the Executive Secretary of 
NCSS prior to October 15 of each year of the 
names and addresses of its delegate or delegates 
to the House of Delegates. 

8. The Executive Secretary of NCSS is to ar- 
range the time and place of the meeting of the 
House of Delegates, and the expense of such 
meeting, other than that of transportation and 
housing for members of the House of Delegates, 
shall be borne by NCSS. It is strongly urged that 
local, state, and regional councils bear the added 
expense of those who represent them in the 
House of Delegates. 

g- The membership at large of NCSS who 
are not members of any affiliate of NCSS shall 
be represented in the House of Delegates by the 
Board of Directors of NCSS who shall be official 
delegates to the House of Delegates; however, no 
officer or board member shall serve as secretary 
of the House of Delegates. 

In order for this plan to work smoothly, the 
following changes are necessary in the affiliation 
procedures adopted by the Board of Directors 
in 1955: 

1. To facilitate the annual allotment of rep- 
resentation in the House of Delegates, affiliation 
with NCSS should be renewed annually rather 
than at the end of five years. 

2. In order to simplify and expedite the job 
of the Executive Secretary in notifying affiliates 
of the number of delegates, local councils desiring 
to have representation in the House of Delegates 
should affiliate directly with NCSS in addition 
to affiliating with the appropriate state or re- 
gional council. 

The Committee respectfully submits this plan 
for a house of delegates in the hope that it may 
be approved by the Board of Directors and pro- 
mulgated in the year 1956. 


Respectfully submitted, 
The Subcommittee on Plan fora 
House of Delegates 


Melvin R. Matthew 
Eleanor Thompson 
Shirley Engle, Chairman 


Harry Berg 
Don C. Cline 
Elmer Dean 
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New Jersey 

The theme of the November 11 meeting of the 
New Jersey Council for the Social Studies was 
“Teaching Issues—The Test of Educating for 
a Democracy.” The speakers who addressed their 
remarks to this topic were Arnold Goren, Di- 
rector of Student Activities at New York Univer- 
sity and Robert A. Skaife, Field Representative of 
the National Education Association, formerly 
serving as Feld Secretary of the National Com- 
mission for the Defense of Democracy Through 
Education of the NEA. 

The meeting was held in Atlantic City with 
Carroll Leefeldt, President of the New Jersey 
Council, presiding. 4. 

ATSSNYC 

The February general membership meeting of 
the Association of Teachers of Social Studies in 
the City of New York came to grips with the 
current issue of the problem of licensing New 
York City teachers. Speakers included Maxwell 
Littwin, Joseph Jablonower and Leonard J. 
Fliedner. The April general membership meeting 
dealt with Foreign Policy as an Issue in the Elec- 


tions. A.I1.B. 
PEN PALS 


We receive many requests for sources from 
which addresses of foreign pupils may be ob- 
tained so that pupils in the United States may 
enter into international correspondence. Follow- 
ing are a few suggested sources: 


1. American Junior Red Cross, 17th & D 
Streets, N. W., Washington, D.C. Limited to 
schools and classes in the American Junior Red 
Cross. Groups or class correspondence only. Fur- 
ther information from local chapter of Red Cross. 

2. Caravan of East and West, Inc., 132 East 
65 Street, New York 21, N.Y. Age groups: 6-15, 
15-20, and adults. Countries: Around 50. Cost: 
$1, which includes subscription to “The Cara- 
van” magazine. 

3. International Friendship League, 40 Mt. 
Vernon Street, Beacon Hill, Boston, Mass. Age 
groups: All school and high school age groups. 
Countries: Practically all in the “free world’— 
over 100. Cost: 50¢ for under 19 years of age; 
$1 for 19 years and upwards. 

4. International Students Society, Hillsboro, 
Oregon. Age groups: 12-22. Specializes in high 
school and college students. Countries: 133. Lan- 
guages; English, French, Spanish, German. En- 
courages correspondence in these “foreign” lan- 
guages, Cost: 2o¢ each. Minimum order of five. 


Have teacher write for new enrollment blank be- 
fore ordering names. Prefer group orders. 

5. Inter-Scholastic Correspondence Dept., Stu- 
dent Forum on International Relations, P.O. 
Box 733, San Francisco, California. Age groups: 
13-19. Countries: All European countries west 
of the “Iron Curtain,” some in Australia, New 
Zealand, Africa, Asia, and South America. Cost: 
25¢ per name except for lists sent by schools or 
groups where the fee is 10¢ per name. 

6. Letters Abroad, 695 Park Avenue, New York 
22, N.Y. Age groups: 15 and up. Countries: Many 
countries in most of the “free world.” Cost: No 
charge. Please send stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope. 

7. Pen Friends Committee, English Speaking 
Union, 19 East 54 Street, New York 22, N.Y. 
Age groups: 11-15. Countries: Largely Great Brit- 
ain. Cost: No charge. Teachers are urged to send 
in names of a group of pupils, stating age and 
interests wherever possible. 

8. Plea for Peace, World Affairs Center, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. (75¢). 

g. When Children Write, Association fo 
Childhood Education International, 1200 Fif- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington 5, D.C. 


Capital District 

The midwinter meeting of Capital District 
(New York) Council was held March 8. Seventy- 
five teachers discussed “Sharing the Tricks of the 
Trade in Citizenship Education.” The junior 
and senior high school teachers split into separate 
groups to participate in panel discussions by 
teachers who presented ideas and materials that 
had proved successful in their teaching. The pro- 
gram was prepared by Gladys Newell of Delmar 
and John Paul Ward of Castleton. 

The May g meeting of Capital District Council 
will be a dinner meeting at Bethlehem Central 
School. Wallace Taylor, New York State College 
for Teachers, will present a group of teachers 
and students from foreign lands, in a discussion 
of “Exchanging Ideas on an International Level.” 

E.H.G. 


All social studies teachers and social studies 
organizations are cordially invited to send in 
material for these columns. Send in notes on the 
activities of your school or organization and 
other items of general interest to social studies 
teachers. Mail your material as early as possible 
to Merrill F. Hartshorn, Executive Secretary, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 
Contributors to this issue: Carroll Leefeldt, Al 
bert I. Bernstein, and E. Helen Gardner. 





Pamphlets and Government Publications 


Manson Van B. Jennings 








This being the last issue of the school year, 
we are going to dispense with the usual topical 
headings and present what is essentially a single 
section of miscellaneous materials so we can in- 
clude a number of titles that have been passed 
by in preceding months simply because they have 
not fallen within any of our organized sections. 


Government Publications 

While some of the publications listed here may 
be obtained free from a particular government 
agency or from your Congressman, all may be 
purchased only from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, United States Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

The Department of State, 1930-1955 (66 p. 40 
cents) describes the work of the State Depart- 
ment, with particular attention to its expanding 
functions and responsibilities during the last 
quarter century. 

Objectives of U.S. Foreign Policy in Latin 
America (51 p. 25 cents) is composed of five 
speeches by the Assistant Secretary of State for 
Inter-American Affairs. Illustrated with photo- 
graphs, charts, and graphs, it considers our for- 
eign policy objectives, our contribution to eco- 
nomic development, and the role of private en- 
terprise in Latin American economic develop- 
ment, and concludes with attention to trade and 
the political, cultural, and military aspects of 
the Inter-American system. 

The Know Your Communist Enemy series is 
published by the Office of Armed Forces Infor- 
mation and Education primarily for use by the 
armed forces. These 10-cent pamphlets, however, 
have a considerable distribution outside the 
Armed Forces and are quite readable at the sec- 
ondary level. Iwo of the latest to be released are 
Communism in Red China and Who Are Com- 
munists and Why? Each of these 16-page pam- 
phlets is illustrated and presents necessary his- 
torical background information. 

Internal Security Manual (409 p. $1) is a com- 
prehensive collection of Federal Security Laws 
intended as a reference manual on all phases of 
the problem of protecting our internal security. 

Agricultural Outlook Charts: 1956 (88 p. 55 
cents) includes more than 150 charts and graphs 


dealing with all phases of the production, distri- 
bution and consumption of farm products. The 
final 25 pages are devoted to a statistical appen- 
dix. This should prove to be a very useful refer- 
ence for those studying post-war farm problems. 

Facts About Coal (26 p. 25 cents) is a very in- 
teresting illustrated pamphlet divided into two 
parts: “Origin, Nature, and Uses,” and “Mining 
and Preparation.” Its treatment of coal mining 
technology is particularly effective. 

Those interested in corporation finance and 
stock exchanges may have reason to consult the 
Securities Exchange Act of 1934, as Amended to 
August 10, 1954 (45 p. 20 cents), which is the 
complete text of the act that authorizes and de- 
fines the work of the SEC. 

Economic Report of the President Transmitted 
to the Congress, January 24, 1956 (238 p. 70 cents) 
is one of the periodic reports of the President 
that presents information relating to recent eco- 
nomic developments, with projections into the 
future. This particular report focuses upon pres- 
ent prosperity and building for future prosperity. 

Several agencies of the government publish 
materials designed to recruit young people for 
particular careers. One of these is the Office of 
Education pamphlet on Teaching as a Career 
(20 p. 15 cents). Another is Careers for Women in 
the Armed Forces (46 p.) which may be obtained 
free by writing the Women’s Bureau of the U.S. 
Department of Labor, Washington 25. 

More in the category of vocational guidance 
materials is Employment of Opportunities for 
Women in Professional Accounting (40 p. 20 
cents), one of a series of guidance pamphlets pub- 
lished by the Women’s Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Labor. The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
of the Department of Labor has a very ambitious 
series of Occupational Outlook Bulletins. For a 
complete listing of the numerous Bulletins, each 
devoted to a particular vocation, write the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washington 25. 

The Children’s Bureau of the Social Security 
Administration has made available several titles 
on juvenile delinquency. Among the more re- 
cently published are Some Facts About Juvenile 
Delinquency (16 p. 10 cents) and Health Services 
and Juvenile Delinquency (54 p. 25 cents), a 
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report on a conference on the role of health serv- 
ices in preventing dissocial behavior. 


Inexpensive Materials 

The Story of Labor in American History (Min- 
nesota State Federation of Labor, Labor Temple, 
St. Paul, Minn.: 28 p. 50 cents) is a resource unit 
designed, not for a unit on labor in a modern 
problems course, but for the study of labor in 
senior high school American history courses. 
After a short section on objectives, this unit pre- 
sents an outline of content, followed by a section 
teaching procedures; the final two sections offer 
a selective bibliography of textbooks, reading 
references and audio-visual materials, and a 
short-answer type unit test. 

For mature readers, James P. Warburg’s Turn- 
ing Point Toward Peace (Current Affairs Press, 
25 Vanderbilt Ave., New York: 59 p. 50 cents) 
was written as a non-partisan study to help the in- 
dependent voter in supporting a positive Ameri- 
can program for peace. 

The Fence (American Jewish Committee, 386 
Fourth Ave., New York 16: 20 p. 5 cents) is a 
little cartoon booklet on our immigration policy 
with particular attention to the inequities of the 
McCarran-Walter Act. 

The above is but one title in an extremely 
ambitious publications program of the Com- 
munity Relations Service of the American Jewish 
Committee. Their materials are quite inexpensive 
and include an abundance of reprints of articles 
on the subject of prejudice and discrimination 
appearing in leading newspapers and magazines. 

The latest of the 25-cent, 28-page pamphlets 
of the Public Affairs Committee (22 East 38th 
St., New York 16) include: New Medicines for 
the Mind—Their Meaning and Promise by Gil- 
bert Cant, Psychologists in Action by Elizabeth 
Ogg, Our Natural Resources—and Their Con- 
servation by Senator Richard L. Neuberger, and 
How to Choose a Camp for Your Child by Ern- 
est Osborne. 

Cooperation or Confusion in World Trade? 
(League of Women Voters, 1026 17th St., N.W., 
Washington 6: 16 p. 15 cents) deals with prob- 
lems in the expansion of world trade, with at- 
tention to tariff barriers, GATT, and OTC. 

One of the best bargains in inexpensive ma- 
terials is a subscription to /nternational Concilta- 
tion (Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, United Nations Plaza at 46th St., New 
York 17) which costs only $1 for an annual sub- 
scription of five issues (or 25 cents per copy). Each 
issue is devoted to a specific subject, as in the 


case of the January, 1956, issue entitled, The 
Jordan River Valley. Customarily in September 
the topic is the issues before the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations, and presumably 
this will be true in 1956. In 1955, Issues Before 
the Tenth General Assembly was 160 pages in 
length and in our opinion was worth the price of 
the year’s subscription—certainly a bargain at 
25 cents per copy. 


Free Materials 

The Information Section of the Japanese Em- 
bassy (2514 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washing- 
ton 8) provides several pamphlets on the political, 
social, and cultural life of Japan. Among these 
is a series of reprints from Herschel Webb’s An 
Introduction to Japan, under the following titles: 
History; Land and People; Japan and the United 
States; Social and Cultural Life; Religion and 
Philosophy; Fine Arts; Literature; Economic 
Life; and Government. Other available titles in- 
clude: The Labor Union Movement in Postwar 
Japan (1954. 98 p-); Japanese Recipes (20 p.); and 
Kabuki Theatre, the Popular Stage of Japan (17 
p-)- 

Published by the Government of Israel, The 
Arabs in Israel (Israel Office of Information, 11 
East 7oth St., New York 21: 1955. 92 p.) describes 
the efforts being made to integrate the Arab 
population into the State of Israel. 

Using Instalment Credit (Educational Division, 
Commercial Credit Company, 14 Light St., Balti- 
more 2, Md.: 80 p.) by Clyde W. Phelps, Chair- 
an of the Department of Economics at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, is a resource unit 
for students. An accompanying Teacher's Guide 
(14 p.) outlines basic understandings and _pro- 
vides suggestions for discussions, assignments, and 
references. 

Also in the field of consumer education, the 
Money Management Booklets of the Consumer 
Education Department, Household Finance Cor- 
poration (199 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11), in- 
clude three new titles for which there is a service 
charge of 10 cents: Money Management for 
Young Moderns; Your Equipment Dollar; and 
Children’s Spending. 

For mature readers, the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development (444 Madison Ave., New 
York 22) has two reports that may be useful in 
modern problems classes: Modernizing the Na- 
tion’s Highways, and Economic Policy for Ameri- 
can Agriculture, both dealing with topics likely 
to receive considerable attention in the forth- 
coming election campaign. 





Sight and Sound in Social Studies 


William H. Hartley 








Our Yearly Review 

Each May this department reviews the out- 
standing audio-visual material of the year for 
social studies teaching. This is not a list of the 
“ten best” or an all inclusive list of current pro- 
ductions. Rather, it is our general reactions and 
impressions offered in the hope that some guid- 
ance may be provided for those seeking stimulat- 
ing aids to learning. 


Motion Pictures, Views 
and Reviews 

One of the most hopeful trends in the field of 
educational films is the release of filmed tele- 
vision programs to schools and colleges. Many 
teachers and students were stirred by the dra- 
matic presentation of a series of three programs 
on the Constitution of the United States on the 
Ford Foundation’s “Omnibus” heard over the 
Columbia Broadcasting System. Narrated by 
Joseph Welsh these telecasts reviewed the cir- 
cumstances surrounding the writing of the Con- 
stitution and then went on to show how that 
document has been expanded and interpreted. 
The final program showing how minority deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court often become major- 
ity decisions after the lapse of 40 to 50 years, 
was especially well done. Throughout the pres- 
entations this viewer found himself wishing that 
the programs might be made available for use un- 
der classroom conditions where they might be 
presented at the appropriate time, and discussed 
after all pupils had seen them. We were cheered, 
as I am sure many must have been, at the an- 
nouncement that the programs will be loaned 
on 16 mm film to any who apply to Omnibus, 
P.O. Box 500, Grand Central Station, New York 
17. 

CBS also presents a series of historical shorts 
called “You Are There.” Thirty-nine of these 
programs are now available to purchasers from 
Young America Films (18 East 41st St., New 
York 17) and may be rented from a number of 
educational film libraries. Among the titles al- 
ready released are “The Death of Socrates,” ‘““The 
Triumph of Alexander the Great,” “The Assassi- 
nation of Julius Caesar,” ‘“Napoleon’s Return 


from Elba,” “The Boston Tea Party,” ‘The 
Signing of the Declaration of Independence,” 
“Washington’s Farewell to His Officers,’ “The 
Emancipation Proclamation,” ‘““The Death of 
Stonewall Jackson,” “Completion of the First 
Transcontinental Railroad,” “Suzan B. Anthony 
Is Tried for Voting,” ‘Admiral Dewey’s Victory 
at Manila,” “First Flight of the Wright Broth- 
ers,” “The Sinking of the Titanic,” “The Rise 
of Adolph Hitler.” 

The McGraw-Hill Book Company (330 West 
42nd St., New York 36) announced the release 
of five of Edward R. Murrow’s “See It Now” pro- 
grams. Titles are: ‘Peaceful Assembly and Free 
Speech,” “Segregation in the Schools,” “National 
Security Versus Individual Rights,’ “The Fifth 
Amendment and Self-Incrimination,” ‘““The Con- 
duct of Congressional Investigations.” 

Among classroom film producers, Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica (1125 Central Avenue, Wil- 
mette, Illinois) continues to do a first-class job 
of turning out motion pictures especially designed 
to enrich the curriculum. Among the many films 
issued during the past school year, we especially 
liked the series on the government of the United 
States. “The President” traced the growth of 
the Executive Branch through Washington, Jef- 
ferson, Lincoln, and F. D. Roosevelt. The work 
day of the President was shown in an episodic 
fashion. “The Congress” is a 20-minute film 
which shows the election of a congressman and 
his part in helping a bill to become a law. “The 
Supreme Court” shows the Court in action 
through a review of the fate of the National Re- 
covery Act of 1935. 

Other recent EBF films to be noted are “The 
Pilgrims,” ‘Marco Polo’s Travels,” “Planning Our 
Foreign Policy,” “Pakistan,” “France and Its 
People,” “People of Greece,” “People of Spain,” 
“Ocean Voyage,” “The Louisiana Purchase,” 
“Mahatma Gandhi,” “Lafayette,” “Our Weather.” 

Coronet Films (Coronet Building, Chicago 1) 
made a real contribution to the field of geography 
teaching with their films in black-and-white or 
color concerning all parts of the world. Recent 
films in this series include “Belgium and the 
Netherlands,” ‘Mexico,’ “Central America,” and 
“Washington, D. C.” 
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Other outstanding films of the year were: “The 
Legislative Process” (Audio-Visual Center, In- 
diana University, Bloomington, Indiana), “What 
About Juvenile Delinquency?” (Young America 
Films, Inc., 18 East 41st St., New York 17), “Im- 
print of a Man—Life of Philip Murray” (CIO 
Film Division, 718 Jackson Place, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C.), “The Reformation’ (Coronet 
Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1), “Almanac 
of Liberty” (Anti-Defamation League, 210 Fifth 
Ave., New York), “Queen Victoria and Disraeli” 
(Teaching Films Custodians, 25 West 43rd St., 
New York 36), “English Criminal Justice” (Brit- 
ish Information Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20), “Mike Makes His Mark” (NEA, 
Division of Press and Radio Relations, 1201 16th 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C.). 

Worst news of the year for educational film 
users was the announcement that the big film 
producers were withdrawing many of their pro- 
ductions from non-theatrical use and selling 
them to television. This means the end of the 
NCSS project for editing short subjects from fea- 
ture length films having significance for social 
studies classes. Over a period of six years the 
Audio-Visual Committee of the National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies worked with Teaching 
Films Custodians in making available portions 
of feature films to the schools. Such titles as “The 
Crusades,” “Driven Westward,” “Johnson and 
P econstruction,” “Disraeli and Queen Victoria,” 

d a number of others resulted from this col- 
icc Wation. These titles will still be available 
from TFC, but no new films of this nature will 
be produced. 


Fine Filmstrips 

One of the fastest growing aids to learning in 
the schools are filmstrips. Among the best buys 
in this field are the club plans which bring schools 
filmstrips each month at about one-half the regu- 
lar price. For elementary grades, the Filmstrip of 
the Month Clubs (353 Fourth Ave., New York 
10) bring nine full-color filmstrips on middle 
grade subjects for $30. Outstanding on the second- 
ary school level are the New York Times Film- 
strips (Office of Educational Activities, New 
York Times, New York 36) offering a series of 
eight on current topics for $15. Of special inter- 
est is the Museum Filmstrip Club (Museum Ex- 
tension Service, 10 East 43rd St., New York 17) 
which offers a series of eight filmstrips on Ameri- 
can history in color for $25. 

Life Filmstrips (g Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20) continues to bring rich pictorial material 
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from Life magazine to the school screen. Out- 
standing among their releases this year was the 
series called “American Profile’ with strips on 
“The Capitol,” “The Opening of the West,” 
“National Parks,” and “American Transporta- 
tion.”” These color strips cost $5 each. 

The Jam Handy Organization (2821 East 
Grand Blvd., Detroit 11) produced an outstand- 
ing set of filmstrips called “Foundations of De- 
mocracy in the United States.’’ This series of 
seven filmstrips in color are distinguished for 
their stimulating treatment of the Revolutionary 
War. Titles are: “The Colonists Are Freedom 
Loving,” “Colonial Freedoms are Threatened,” 
“Fighting Begins in the North,” “Independence 
is Declared,” “War in the Middle Colonies and 
the Northwest,” “War on the Sea and in the 
South,” “Writing the Constitution.” 

Other outstanding filmstrips of the year are: 
“Ulysses” (Audio-Visual Guide, 1630 Springfield 
Ave., Maplewood, N.J.), “Community Services,” 
series of six (Encyclopaedia Britannica, 1150 
Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Illinois), ““Your Home 
in the Americas,” set of four (Society for Visual 
Education, 1345 W. Diversey Parkway, Chicago 
14). 


Enrichment Materials 

The Landmark Books published by Random 
House have had a phenomenal success in recent 
years. No other series of books on our nation’s 
history have been so welcomed by pupils and 
teachers. Last year we called attention to a series 
of phonograph records based upon this series 
and dramatizing episodes from the books. Now 
a series of filmstrips has been released to correlate 
with the books and recently it was announced 
that the Landmark series is to be made into tele- 
vision programs. 

This year a new series of Enrichment Records 
based on the Landmark Books have been re- 
leased by Enrichment Materials (246 Fifth Ave., 
New York 1). Available on ,78 rpm records at 
$2.95 per program, or on 3314 rpm records at 
$3.95 for two programs, the new titles are: ‘‘Pri- 
vate Lafitte and the Battle of New Orleans,” 
“Mr. Bell Invents the Telephone,” “George 
Washington Carver,” and “The Louisiana Pur- 
chase.” 

The Enrichment Filmstrips are also distributed 
by Enrichment Materials and they set the back- 
ground for the event described in the Landmark 
Book, then they highlight the event, and finally 
evaluate its significance in our history. These 
filmstrips consist of original drawings in color 
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and sell for $9 each or $30 for the set of six. 
Titles already released are: “Paul Revere and 
the Minute Men,” “The Winter at Valley Forge,” 
“Our Independence and the Constitution,” “The 
Lewis and Clark Expedition,” “The Louisiana 
Purchase,” and ‘The California Gold Rush.” 


Records in Review 

In addition to the Enrichment Records de- 
scribed above, a number of other good pressings 
were released to schools during the past year. 
Town Hall (125 West 43rd St., New York 26) 
announced its “Town Meeting” Record Album 
on longplay at $4.98. This is a cavalcade of fa- 
mous debates including the voices of Harold 
Ickes, Richard Nixon, Fiorello La Guardia, 
Wendell Willkie, Robert Taft, Joseph McCarthy, 
Arnold Toynbee, Adlai Stevenson, and many 
others. 

Released a few years ago, but mentioned here 
because it is being sold out at a bargain is “Voices 
of Freedom” distributed by Educational Services 
(1730 Eye St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C.). This 
album, which is now available for $4.50 each, 
includes the actual voices of William Jennings 
Bryan, William Howard Taft, Thomas Edison, 
Robert E. Peary, Theodore Roosevelt, Woodrow 
Wilson, Will Rogers, Franklin D. Roosevelt, and 
Harry $. Truman. This record will lend an air 
of realism to the study of recent United States 
history. 


Other Items of Note 

For ieaching map skills in the upper grades and 
junior high school we recommend the series of 
desk outline maps developed by the Denoyer- 
Geppert Company (5235 N. Ravenswood Ave., 
Chicago 40). These maps cost 5 cents each or 
$1.50 for 50 and give practice in such skills as 
map legends, directions, and scales, geographical 
terms, and mathematical geography. 

Teachers interested in closed-circuit television 
should write to Penn State University (State 
College, Pa.) for a report on the experiments car- 
ried out there under a grant from the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education. 

Taped current event programs are available 
from Ideal Pictures, Inc. (58 E. South Water St., 
Chicago 1). Write for a list of topics and prices. 

One of the best lists of motion pictures in the 
field of international relations is “Selected Films 
for World Understanding” obtainable for $1 
from the Audio-Visual Center, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington, Indiana. 

For complete guides to free materials write, 


to the Educators Progress Service, Randolph, 
Wisconsin. This organization publishes guides 
to free motion pictures, filmstrips, tapes, and 
other materials. Revised editions come off the 
press each fall. 

Materials for that popular teaching tool, the 
flannel board, are now available commercially in 
a good variety. The Jacronda Manufacturing Co. 
(5449 Hunter St., Philadelphia 31) has an excel- 
lent outline map of the United States printed 
on white felt which is suitable for geography or 
history classes. A set of felt names of states, capi- 
tal cities, mountains, bodies of water, national 
resources, and products help to make facts about 
our country stand out. The kit costs $2.45. 

‘A series of 24 map slides in full color on North 
America are available in small 2 by 2-inch mounts 
from the International Visual Aids Center, 37 
rue de Linthout, Brussels, Belgium. The maps 
examine the nature of the continent, its seasons, 
rainfall, population, vegetation, soils, drainage 
basins, and other important data. 

A Panorama of World Literature map, 64 by 
44 inches in size and printed in seven bright, 
attractive colors, is published by the Denoyer- 
Geppert Company, 5235 N. Ravenswood Avenue, 
Chicago 40. The time coverage begins with 
Homer around 800 B.C. and includes con- 
temporary writers and literature. More than 325 
authors and 180 works of literature are repre- 
sented. This attractive picture map should 
stimulate reading and give a new concept of 
world culture and understanding. The map costs 
$5.50 in unmounted sheet form, and from $12.75 
up in clothbacked mounted form. 

A catalog of educational television programs 
for non-television use has reached our desk from 
Indiana University, Audio-Visual Center, Bloom- 
ington, Indiana. The catalog describes 120 pro- 
grams on 16 mm film. Many were prepared by 
college and university film departments, and the 
average go-minute program rents for $3.50. 
Available are such titles as “The Challenge of 
Rural Asia,’ “Communism as a Domestic Prob- 
lem,” “Controversy, Freedom of Speech, and 
Majority Rule,” “Features of American Political 
Parties,” “Financing Party Campaigns,” “Has 
Europe a Future,” “Impressions of America,” 
“The Justice of Law,” “The Kinds of Work and 
Dignity of All Forms of Labor,” ‘““The Making 
of Law,” “The Nature and Function of Political 
Parties,” ‘““The Nature of Government,” “Parties 
and Our Election System,” “Party Organization,” 
“The United States As Others See It,” “The 
Wright Brothers.” 
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A Book for the Department 
Library 
Joun Maynarp Keynes. By Seymour E. Harris. 

New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1955. 234 P- 

$3.00. 

Lord Keynes is the least known of the three 
“sinister spooks’’—Keynes, Mussolini, and Marx 
—who, according to Herbert Hoover, haunted 
Washington policy making from 1933 to 1953. 
A long-time admirer who is a professor of eco- 
nomics at Harvard has written for the informed 
layman a competent, brief introductory survey 
of the life and ideas of Keynes, combining an 
exposition of his policy views with an analysis 
of his theoretical structure. 

Few outside of academic halls have read The 
General Theory of Employment, Interest and 
Money in the twenty years since it appeared. 
There are fewer still in the English-speaking 
world whose lives or thinking (even if unwit- 
tingly) have been unaffected by the Cambridge- 
born and educated iconoclast who successfully 
attacked such venerable notions as the annually 
balanced budget, the gold standard, and the so- 
cial desirability of thrift under all circumstances. 
Keynes made the modern concern for full em- 
ployment policies respectable by creating power- 
ful analytical tools to explain the factors deter- 
mining the level of aggregate output and employ- 
ment. Modern fiscal policy—the deliberate un- 
balancing of national budgets for the purpose of 
stabilizing economic activity at high levels while 
avoiding inflation and depression—is based 
squarely on Keynes’ thinking. Chapter 24 dis- 
cusses the impact of Keynes on the New Deal; 
a letter to President Roosevelt criticizing the ad- 
ministration’s policies and explaining the reces- 
sion of 1937-1938 makes interesting reading. 

Despite the fact that Harris is one of the most 
outspoken advocates of the “New Economics,” 
he does not hesitate to point out scholarly criti- 
cisms of Keynes’ ideas, as well as a number of 
contradictions in his thinking. On p. 97 we read 
that Keynes’ belief in the necessity, efficacy and 
practicability of lower interest rates grew after 
1936, while four pages later we learn that he 
continued to advocate low rates despite his in- 
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creasing doubts as to their efficacy. Contrary to 
Harris, it is by no means clear that the long run 
trend of net investment has been downward. A 
subsequent printing should also correct the con- 
fused statements and incorrect statistics on pri- 
vate investment in the United States. 

To condense the intellectual development of 
a controversial thinker and voluminous writer 
into some 200 pages is certainly difficult, es 
pecially when complex ideas must be clarified 
for a non-technical audience. At times Harris 
forgets himself and uses such terms as secular 
stagnation and ex post without explaining them. 
Perhaps the reader who has been away from the 
subject since college would be wise to have at 
his side a good introductory text to help him 
with certain difficult ideas. Such is the importance 
of Keynesian economics, however, that the effort 
should be made to grasp it. For this purpose 
Harris’ book is useful. 

BENJAMIN J. KLEBANER 


School of Business and Civic Administration 
City College of New York 


A Book to Use in Teaching 
BUILDING Our Communities. By Clyde B. Moore, 

Gertrude M. Lewis, Fred B. Painter and Helen 

M. Carpenter. New York: Charles Scribner's 

Sons, 1954- 312 p. $2.36. 

Part of a well-known series, this book is in- 
tended for use in third or fourth grade. The au- 
thors have designed the contents to fit the de- 
mands of many social studies programs. The 
narrative stories give upper primary children an 
introduction to everyday life in diverse communi- 
ties throughout the United States, and one out- 
side, that of Alaska. Ranging from the simple 
to the complex, each builds the importance of 
family effort in achieving a living. The general 
feeling of interdependence is built up gradually, 
reaching a climax in the city unit. The Alaskan 
unit is in a sense a return to the primitive, but 
probably on purpose to introduce the student to 
simple globe and map location skills. 

The senior author of the text and series is 
Emeritus Professor of Education at Cornell. Ger- 
trude Lewis, a specialist with the U. S. Office of 
Education, needs no introduction to those fa- 
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miliar with her work in integrated classroom 
programs. Fred B. Painter, Superintendent of 
Brighton Schools in Rochester, is qualified to 
assist on the basis of his teaching experience and 
his many articles on social studies. Helen Car- 
penter is Chairman of History and Government 
at Trenton State Teachers College. 

The reviewer was pleased that the authors 
placed a physical map of the United States rather 
early in the text and that the special purpose 
maps are strategically located and are generally 
adequate. A map of irrigated lands might be 
helpful; in fact, farming is not given a map 
locale in this text. Of particular merit is the 
gradual introduction to the globe through the 
study of the Eskimos, providing a good “take 
off” into later geographical work. 

The format is attractive but not gaudy. The 
line drawings and sketches are helpful, well- 
planned teaching pictures, some in four colors 
but most in black and white. The reviewer found 
special merit in the introductory unit and in the 
guides for study at the beginning of each unit 
and also in the organization and suggestions 
given in the “Learning by Doing” section at the 
end of each unit. These sections are nicely paced 
to match the child’s expected growth. 

Building Our Communities is a valuable con- 
tribution to the sum total of elementary social 
studies texts. Concerned with the here and now, 
it points clearly to the interdependence of all 
peoples and points out with clarity the common 
denominators for effective community living. 

H. G. Tac 


School of Education 
University of Connecticut 


On the Intellectual Frontier 


THE 20TH CENTURY CAPITALIST REVOLUTION. By 
Adolph A. Berle, Jr. New York: Harcourt 
Brace and Company, 1955. 192 p. $2.00. 

In 1933 one of the most penetrating analyses 
of the development of American capitalism ap- 
peared—Adolph A. Berle, Jr. and Gardner C. 
Means, The Modern Corporation and Private 
Property. Now Mr. Berle has taken another look 
at the modern corporation and has decided that 
a major capitalist revolution is in process. His 
book, The 20th Century Capitalist Revolution, 
carries the story of the modern corporation up to 
the mid-century and reasons that as powerful 
institutions the great corporations carry greater 
and greater responsibilities for the future. The 
modern corporation was revisited by Mr. Berle 
to examine it not merely as an economic institu- 


tion but as one with a quasi-political status which, 
because of its great power, must of necessity be- 
come more and more concerned with “the ancient 
problem of the ‘good life.’ ”’ 

The achievement of capitalism is unsurpassed; 
although its system of distribution of benefits is 
not perfect, no other system has ever approached 
its efficiency. But Mr. Berle is concerned that in 
spite of this, businessmen, economists, lawyers 
and teachers do not have the ideological con- 
cepts necessary to marshal counter-arguments 
against its critics. “It is plainly contrary to fact 
to represent that the great collective enterprise 
known as a corporation follows a course similar 
to the limited private enterprise of Ricardo’s in- 
dividual entrepreneur. . . . Even the classic law 
of supply and demand requires a second look in 
an economic system which does its level best, 
frequently with success, in creating a planned 
equation of supply to demand such as is prac- 
ticed in the oil industry and the sugar industry. 
And it is indefensibly disingenuous to assert that 
these operations are primarily following eco- 
nomic laws more or less accurately outlined by 
the classic econémists a century ago when the 
fact appears to be that they are following a 
slowly emerging pattern of sociological and politi- 
cal laws, relevent to the rather different com- 
munity demands of our time.” While it is the 
reviewer's belief that Mr. Berle does not give 
sufficient recognition to the development in re- 
cent years of the growing body of oligopoly 
theory, this is a minor criticism of his major 
point: that the economic system which is emerg- 
ing is one not pictured in financial pages of most 
newspapers and one that is far removed from the 
traditional laissez faire description. Rather, an 
effective, sensitive system is ushering in a “new 
age.” Mr. Berle believes that we lack hypotheses 
to deal conceptually with this change. The first 
half of the twentieth century was fertile in the 
production of hypotheses in physical science but 
barren of any “great hypothesis’ in the field of 
economics or politics. Therefore, he tackles the 
job of “pointing toward” a political hypothesis 
for the underlying corporate base of American 
capitalism. 

This book will be easily read by seniors in 
high school and can form a very worthwhile and 
stimulating addition to the bibliography of the 
problems course in social studies. It will provide 
many questions for research and class discussion. 

RALPH B. PRICE 


Department of Economics and Business Administration 
Western Maryland College 
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Other Books to Know About 


LABOR DisPUTES AND THEIR SETTLEMENT. By Kurt 
Braun. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1955. 
343 p- $6.00. 

CAUSES OF INDUSTRIAL PEACE UNDER COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING. Edited by Clinton §. Golden and 
Virginia D. Parker. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1955. 369 p. $4.75- 

Many approaches may be used in considering 
labor management relations. Each approach can 
give new insight. No approach appears capable 
of giving the whole story. The two books con- 
sidered here concern themselves with industrial 
disputes, but their contrast in approach is strik- 
ing. Indeed, each book provides a good supple- 
ment to the other. 

Kurt Braun, a man with more than go years of 
experience in many aspects of industrial rela- 
tions, has provided us with a scholarly, yet very 
readable book on the three main procedures used 
in settling labor disputes: mediation, arbitration, 
and litigation. After a brief history of industrial 
relations Mr. Braun presents the basic factors 
involved in modern industrial relations. In deal- 
ing with the problem of the scope of government 
intervention in industrial relations he points out 
that consideration of economic principles alone 
is not enough. “Legislators, courts, public ad- 
ministrative agencies, and social scientists thus 
have become more inclined to view industrial 
relations in the light of social, cultural, and 
political, in addition to conventional economic 
considerations.” Although all “liberal nations’ 
still hold to the ideal of a “maximum freedom 
from government intervention,” it is “the right 
and duty of governments to protect the public 
interests.” This possible conflict is resolved by 
noting that although it is widely accepted that 
“management and labor should make their own 
agreements and settle their differences by them- 
selves,” government machinery must exist to help 
settle differences where agreement cannot be 
reached between the two parties. 

Mr. Braun feels that “labor strife arising from 
conflicts of interests between management and 
labor cannot be completely eliminated in any 
liberal economic system. . . .” Compulsory arbi- 
tration or the outlawing of strikes has not given 
industrial peace. To resolve this difficulty the 
author explores three major methods of resolving 
disputes. Besides pointing out the relative ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of each technique, he 
explains their use in other countries. The au- 
thor’s approach of contrasting each of the major 


methods helps the reader in evaluating each 
technique. 

Causes of Industrial Peace is a collection of 
13 case studies with analysis of firms where in- 
dustrial peace has been the rule. It grew out of a 
desire by the National Planning Association to 
find out what the ingredients were that produced 
good labor-management relations. The unearth- 
ing of these ingredients might be valuable as a 
guide to labor management relations. 

With this in mind a group of experts in in- 
dustrial relations examined go firms first hand, 
and this book represents a synthesis of their find- 
ings. Particular attention was paid to the collec- 
tive bargaining environment, the growth of re- 
lationships, the influence of attitudes and polli- 
cies, and the procedures and methods used by 
unions and management. 

The cases selected presented such different 
problems that the reader gained breadth as well 
as intense coverage. Some criticism could be made 
against the failure to include the industrial giant 
or the little fellow, for not including cases of 
industrial war. However, the authors state in 
their preface that they are trying to discover 
“how much peace there is and what makes 
peace.” Large firms were “avoided as too unique 
and the small as too insignificant; but beyond 
this the causes of industrial peace are more 
likely to be discovered in the middle range.” 

The diversity of firms studied, the relating of 
real situations, and the close look that the reader 
can get from the case study approach make this 
a valuable book for the college student as well as 
for the specialist. 

SANFORD D. GORDON 


Department of Social Studies 
Oneonta State Teachers College 


‘THE AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES OF THE WORLD. 
By William Van Royen. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, 1954. 258 p. $13.35. 

THE MINERAL RESOURCES OF THE Wor.p. By 
William Van Royen and Oliver Bowles. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, 1952. 181 p. $10.75. 
These two atlases with detailed explanatory 

textual material should be invaluable as library 

references for any teacher of the social studies 
at the secondary level. The maps are well chosen 
and exceptional in their clarity. Because there 
are Many maps on each mineral and commodity 
discussed, the maps are not cluttered with too 
much detail which might distract. 

An understanding of the nature and geo- 
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HISPANIC AMERICA SERIES 
SERIE HISPANOAMERICANO 





their geographic setting. 





Dual Text: English and Spanish 
16 LARGE SCALE MAPS WITH STUDIES IN 


INTER-AMERICAN RELATIONS HAZ Discovery of America 


The story of peoples is interwoven in the HA4 European Expansion to 1580 
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These 16 maps depict the history, together HA7 Colonial Expansion, 1700 and 1763 
with the economic and political develop- HA8 Spain's N. Frontier, 1763-1800 

ment of all sections of Hispanic America in 


Heavy Manila, cloth taped edges, and large eyelets 
for hanging, for only $2.25 per map. Prices vary with 
styles of mounting. 
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In color 
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graphic distribution of agricultural resources is 
basic to obtaining a grasp of some of the com- 
plex economic problems of the world in general, 
and of the United States in particular. The atlas 
on agricultural resources presents a preliminary 
and partial appraisal of these resources especially 
useful for teachers. After a brief discussion of 
agricultural regions and land use, some twenty- 
eight categories of agricultural commodities are 
mapped and discussed. As part of the introduc- 
tion excellent maps are presented and discussed 
on world landforms, climates, soils, annual par- 
ticipation, precipitation variability, and world 
population. There are also complete identifica- 
tion maps of the world and some of the conti- 
nents. 

The atlas concerning mineral resources of the 
world presents twenty-nine commodities which 
are believed to be those of greatest commercial 
importance, both nationally and internationally. 
In addition to an effective presentation of the 
geographic distribution of each commodity there 
is a textual discussion of the geologic occurrence. 
The blending of the geologic and geographic 
presentation is one of the most significant con- 
tributions to the effectiveness of this atlas for 


schoolroom use. Economic data concerning the 
commodities are presented in graphical form. 

In both atlases many references are given for 
further reading, and research on each agricul- 
tural and mineral commodity discussed. 

A third volume is planned which will be con- 
cerned with forest and fishery resources of the 
world. 

LORRIN KENNAMER, JR. 


Geography Department 
East Texas State Teachers College 


A history of the principle of local control in 
American public education and a plea for its 
abandonment in favor of “a program based on 
federal, state, and local cooperation, with the 
educational profession actively involved at all 
levels” are ably presented in Dawson Hales’ Fed- 
eral Control of Public Education (T.C., Colum- 
bia, Bureau of Publications, $3.75). A probing of 
unquestioned assumptions is always healthy, and 
this book is an especially worth while contribu- 
tion in these days when new national policies re- 
garding federal support are being worked out. 
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Carrying on with its usual energy, the Joint 
Council on Economic Education has now given 
us A Teacher's Guide to Community Resources 
in Economic Education and A Teacher’s Guide 
to Money, Banking and Credit. The latter, a re- 
source unit prepared by Thomas O. Waage, the 
economist, and Eunice Johns, is issued in col- 
laboration with the National Council. Each 
costs one dollar. 


IDEAS OF THE GREAT Economist. By George Soule. 
New York: New American Library of World 
Literature (Mentor), 1955. 160 p. $0.35. 

The increasing availability of serious works 
in inexpensive paper-back editions is an en- 
couraging educational development. George 
Soule has wide experience in writing on economic 
subjects in a popular vein. Now at Bennington 
College, he was for many years editor of the New 
Republic. He attempts to encompass the develop- 
ment of thinking in economics from Plato’s Re- 
public to Hayek’s Road to Serfdom within 150 
pages. The teacher of social studies could cer- 
tainly profit from this non-technical introduction 
to the mercantilists, the physiocrats, the classical 
school and dissenters from it, as well as more re- 
cent developments. Among the best written sec- 
tions of the book are those analyzing the ideas of 
Lord Keynes and his eminent (albeit less well- 
known) American contemporary, Wesley C. 
Mitchell. Some attention might also have been 
given to such distinguished living thinkers as 
John Maurice Clark and Alvin Hansen. 

Just why more than twice as much space should 
have been devoted to Henry George and his 
Single Tax than to Ricardo is not clear, unless 
Soule’s criterion is the fact that millions of 
copies of Progress and Poverty have been sold. 
Similarly it is a mistake to devote a paragraph 
to the life of Mathew Carey in a work where 
space is at a premium. To rank such figures as 
the Careys and Adam Miller among “the great 
economists” is debatable, to say the least. 

One can only hope that Lionel Robbins’ 
Theory of Economic Policy in English Classical 
Political Economy (1952) will finally lay at rest 
the hoary cliché, repeated here, that laissez faire 
was the characteristic policy of the classical 
school. Soule also errs in crediting Malthus with 
the formulation of the famous law of diminish- 
ing returns; it is at least as old as Turgot. Two 
dates are incorrect: volume III of Das Kapital 
appeared in 1894, not 1895; George ran for 
Mayor of New York City in 1886, not 1887. 


A work of this type should serve to stimulate 
further reading in the field. For this purpose a 
list of suggested readings such as is found in 
Robert Heilbroner’s The Worldly Philosophers 
would have been useful. The book is concise, 
yet not superficial. If it is not quite “what every- 
one should know about money, taxes, prices, 
booms, depressions and other economic prob- 
lems” (as the blurb on the front cover claims) 
it is on the whole a competent treatment of the 
subject. 

BENJAMIN J. KLEBANER 


School of Business and Publication Administration 
The City College of New York 


The Institute of Labor and Industrial Rela- 
tions at the University of Illinois (Champaign, 
Illinois) has made a useful contribution to the 
teaching of economic history in its 27-page- 
mimeographed bibliography, The Worker in 
American Fiction. 159 novels are listed and iden- 
tified by locale, approximate date of the action, 
and type of worker involved, and they are further 
indexed separately by author, title, and subject. 


AMERICA’S RESOURCES OF SPECIALIZED TALENT, 
The Report of the Commission on Human Re- 
sources and Advanced Training. By Dael 
Wolfle. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1954. 
332 p. $4.00. 

This book deals with America’s most important 
national resource: educated manpower. Its pages 
are literally packed with vital statistics and 
analyses, fascinatingly presented by word, table, 
and chart. 

For curriculum planners, guidance workers, 
and teachers in the social sciences its presenta- 
tions are close to indispensable. 

Financed by grants from the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation totaling $240,000, this volume is the end 
result of an intensive study carried on by the 
Commission on Human Resources and Advanced 
Training. —The Commission’s purpose was to 
bring together information concerning our coun- 
try’s resources of talented, imaginative, and 
trained personnel in the natural and social sci- 
ences, the humanities, and other related pro- 
fessions. 

Director Wolfle and his staff have managed 
their assignment with evident skill and have pre- 
sented their findings in a style as thoroughly 
readable as that of Time magazine. The first 
chapter, “Educated Manpower: a National Re- 
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This is OUR WORLD AND ITS 
PEOPLES . . . the exciting new text pre- 
senting world geography as a story of 
people. By providing insight into the 
human and cultural factors which inter- 
play with geographic factors, OUR 
WORLD AND ITS PEOPLES by Edward 
R. Kolevzon and John A. Heine gives 
pupils a deeper understanding of differ- 
ences in life ways. 


For further information write 


ALLYN AND 


BOSTON 8 NEW YORK 11 CHICAGO 7 





Introducing a BRAND-NEW text 
OUR WORLD AND ITS PEOPLES 


A MODERN HUMAN GEOGRAPHY by KOLEVZON and HEINE 


to the branch office nearest you. 


BACON, INC. 


Vivid, full-color illustrations and hand- 
some black and white pictures accompany 
the textual material. 62 large, clear, full- 
detail maps with 15 pages in color provide 
unusual opportunity for intensive map 
study. A clear interest-catching style of 
writing makes teaching and learning about 
OUR WORLD AND ITS PEOPLES a 
pleasure for both teacher and pupil. 


ATLANTA 3. DALLAS 2. SAN FRANCISCO 5 








source,” could be developed into a unit of great 
import for a guidance or problems of democracy 
class. Another feature worthy of special note is 
the thoroughly analytical material in the chap- 
ter on “Supply and Demand in the Specialized 
Fields.” It should, in this reviewer's opinion, be 
required study for every person guiding our able 
youth. 

In short, this is a vital and important book 
which belongs in the professional library of every 
school. 

RoBeERT BAYLESS Norris 
Central Bucks Joint Schools 
Doylestown, Pennsylvania 


For the teacher of economics, a new college 
text by P. F. Gemmill, Introduction to Current 
Economics (Harper), applies a practical common- 
sense approach to the study Applications of 
economic concepts to current trends are empha- 
sized. It should prove a worthwhile guide in the 
preparation of lessons for college-bound students. 
(From the New York A.T.S.S, Bulletin) 


With desegregation problems and federal sup- 
port legislation focussing our attention increas- 
ingly on the public schools of the South, two new 
studies assume special importance. An economist 
and a sociologist at Emory, Professors Swan- 
son and Griffin, have provided in Public Educa- 
tion in the South Today and Tomorrow (Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, $5) the basic 
data on the population of the South and the 
South’s schools, their staff, and their cost, with a 
large number of statistical tables, many of them 
showing projections through 1960. White and 
Negro Schools in the South: An Analysis of Bi- 
racial Education (Prentice-Hall, $4.95) is a search- 
ing study by a team of southern educationists in- 
volved in the C. P. E. A., which thoroughly ex- 
plores the biracial phases of the school system of 
the southern states, with an eye to its historical, 
sociological, and economics context. It is a work 
of major scope and importance. 

These studies grow out of one of the finest 
and most non-controversial operations of the 
Fund for the Advancement of Education: an at- 
tempt, in the words of the authors of the second 
volume, “to provide, in as objective a fashion 
as possible, data essential to those in whose hands 
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> Generates productive discussion 
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* Visualizes real-life problems 


1. LEADING AND FOLLOWING 4, GIVING AND TAKING ADVICE" 


2. FEELINGS ABOUT OTHERS 
3. CHOOSING 


Easy-to-use discussion kit of 5 
COLOR filmstrips with 33-1/3 
r.p.m. recordings and 
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policy determination is lodged—essential if they 
are to make wise decisions concerning the future 
of Southern education.’”’ Harry Ashmore’s early 
summary of the findings of the project, The 
Negro and the Schools, was reviewed in our issue 
for February, 1955. 
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Social Education of Young Children: 


Kindergarten-Primary Grades (Number 4) 


Social Studies for Older Children: 


Programs for Grades Four, Five, and Six (Number 5) $2.00 


Social Studies for Young Adolescents 
Programs for Grades Seven, Eight, and Nine (Number 6) $1.50 


Social Studies in the Senior High School: 


Programs for Grades Ten, Eleven, and Twelve (Number 7) $2.00 


Social Studies in the College: 
Programs for the First Two Years (Number 8) $2.00 


These bulletins identify major problems and trends at the various grade 
levels; report descriptions of practices in a number of school systems; 
and offer a variety of suggestions, including methods of approach, for 
the social studies curriculum at the five levels. 


These helpful publications will aid teachers and supervisors with cur- 
riculum problems from kindergarten through junior college. 


To secure these bulletins write 


National Council for the Social Studies 
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We sincerely hope that, by this time, AMERICAN 
HERITAGE needs no introduction to educators in the social 
sciences. Nearly every major book reviewer in the nation 
has devoted space to it. It has received virtually unanimous 
critical acclaim, In educational circles, hundreds of schools 
have found it a valuable classroom tool, and have re- 
quested special rates for teachers—a request with which 
we are now happily able to comply 
AMERICAN HERITAGE Brings History to Life 

Why do teachers enthuse about AMERICAN HERITAGE? 
Eminently readable, authoritative, informative — 
AMERICAN HERITAGE is written in a style that appeals 
to young and old alike . . . without ever being condescend- 
ing. Superbly illustrated, it abounds in old prints, unusual 
maps, excellent photographs, and authentic paintings in 
color. AMERICAN HERITAGE contains no advertising. 
Every other month AMERICAN HERITAGE er 
recreates out nation’s living past, and its significance for 
the troubled present, in rich, vivid, srwe detail. Here is 
history that students will read without assignment —a 
stimvaleting classroom tool that lends vitality to teaching 
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THE MAGAZINE OF HISTORY IN BOOK FORM 


..in social studies, literature, science, art, music, 
Build Classroom Collections at Special Low Rates 
We are pleased to announce a new, extremely attractive 
Classroom Subscription Plan for teachers schools — 
designed to make it easy and inexpensive to build class- 
room and library collections. Details are summarized below. 
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American Heritage Special Low-Cost 
CLASSROOM SUBSCRIPTION PLAN 
(available only in groups of at least 5 subscriptions) 
5 sets of 4issuesduringschool year Reg. Subscription 
(Oct., Dec., Feb., April) Rate: $40.06 
1 set of 2 Summer issues* Reg. Subscription 
(June, Aug.) Rate: $4.00 
1 Annual Index* Reg. Cost: $1.00 
*1 set free with each $5 subscriptions. 
Total Bookstore Cost: $65.90 ($2.95 per issue) 
Total Regular Cost: $45.00 
SCHOOL PLAN COST: $28.00 
(Add $5.60 for each odditional subscription) 


Order School Subscription Now. Mail This Coupon Today!’ 


EDUCATORS APPLAUD AMERICAN HERITAGE 
“A real opportunity to add = mended it to a number of 


vitality to classes. May well 
bring a completely new con- 
ception of the nature of his- 
tory, and of his own rich 
inheritance as an 
citizen to the pupil.” 

Social Education (Editorial) 
“... delighted with the re. 
view copy that I received, 
I have not only subscribed 
to it it enyself but have recom- 


my friends... a superb and 
unprecedented publish- 
ing venture.” 

Fred Hechinger, Education Editor 
N. ¥. Herald Tribune 


“Scholarly, readable and 
sumptuously illustrated. 
College and school libraries 
will find it worth their while 
to include AMERICAN 
HERIT. ee 

The School Review 


AMERICAN HERITAGE 
Dept. 5001, 551 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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